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AN    INTRODUCTORY   CHAPTER    FOR 
BEGINNERS 


THOSE  who  are  taking  up  the  sport  for  the  first  time  should 
observe    certain    rules   which    will    enable    them    to    become 
adept  players  with   less  miijtakes  than  perhaps  would  other- 
wise fall  to  their  lot. 

A  beginner  in  foot  ball  should  do  two  things  :  He  should  read  the 
rules,  and  he  should,  if  possible,  watch  the  practice.  If  the  latter 
be  impossible,  he  and  his  men  must,  after  having  read  the  rules, 
start  in  and,  with  eleven  on  a  side,  play  according  to  their  own  inter- 
pretation of  these  rules.  When  differences  of  opinion  arise  as  to  the 
meaning  of  any  rule,  a  letter  addressed  to  some  one  of  the  players 
upon  prominent  teams  will  almost  always  elicit  a  ready  and  satisfac- 
tory answer. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  starting  the  practice  is  to  provide  the 
accessories  of  the  game,  which,  in  foot  ball,  are  of  the  simplest  kind. 
The  field  should  be  marked  out  with  ordinary  lime  lines,  enclosing  a 
space  of  330  feet  long  and  160  feet  wide.  While  not  absolutely 
necessary,  it  is  customary  to  mark  the  field  also  with  transverse  lines 
every  five  yards,  for  the  benefit  of  the  referee  in  determining  how  far 
the  ball  is  advanced  at  every  down.  In  the  middle  of  i'ne  lines  form- 
ing the  ends  of  the  field,  the  goal-posts  are  erected,  and  should  be 
eighteen  feet  six  inches  apart,  with  cross-bar  ten  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  posts  should  project  several  feet  above  the  cross-bar. 
The  ball  used  is  an  oval  leather  cover  containing  a  rubber  inner, 
which  is  inflated  by  means  of  a  small  air  pump  or  the  lungs.  The 
ball  used  by  the  principal  teams  is  the  Intercollegiate  Match,  No.  J, 
adopted  by  the  Intercollegiate  Association,  and  made  by  A.  G. 
Spalding  &  Bros.     The  costumes  of  the  players  form  another  very 
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important  feature  and  should  be  of  a  proper  and  serviceable  nature. 
An  innovation  in  uniforms  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago  by  Harvard 
in  the  shape  of  leather  suits.  Although  they  were  expensive,  and  while 
not  on  that  account  liable  to  be  generally  adopted,  they  were  particu- 
larly light  and  good  for  a  rainy  day.  Canvas  makes  most  serviceable 
jackets  for  the  players,  as  do  also  jerseys  reinforced  with  leather. 
These  can  be  home-made  or  purchased  at  a  small  expense  from  any 
athletic  outfitter.  The  canvas  jacket  should  fit  closely,  but  not  too 
tightly,  and  lace  up  in  front,  so  that  it  may  be  drawn  quite  snugly. 
Some  have  elastic  pieces  set  in  at  the  sides,  back  or  arms,  but  these 
additions  are  by  no  means  necessary.  Jerseys,  with  leather  patches 
on  elbows  and  shoulders  are  also  worn.  The  trousers  should  be  of 
some  stout  material,  fustian,  for  example,  and  well  padded.  This 
padding  can  be  done  by  any  seamstress,  quilting  in  soft  material  over 
knees  and  thighs,  or  the  regular  athletic  outfitters  furnish  trousers 
provided  with  the  padding.  Long  woolen  stockings  are  worn,  and 
not  infrequently  shin  guards,  by  men  playing  in  the  forward  line.  The 
most  important  feature  of  the  entire  uniform  is  the  shoe.  This  may  be 
the  ordinary  canvas  and  leather  base  ball  shoe  with  leather  cross-pieces 
nailed  across  the  sole  to  prevent  slipping.  Such  is  the  most  inexpensive 
form,  but  the  best  shoes  are  made  entirely  of  leather,  of  moderately 
stout  material,  fatting  the  foot  firmly,  yet  comfortably,  lacing  well  up 
on  the  ankle,  and  the  soles  provided  with  a  small  leather  spike,  which 
can  be  renewed  when  worn  down.  Inside  this  shoe,  and  either  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  it  or  not,  as  preferred,  a  thin  leather  anklet  laces 
tightly  over  the  foot,  and  is  an  almost  sure  preventive  of  sprained 
ankles.  The  cap  may  be  of  almost  any  variety,  and  except  in  the 
cases  of  half-backs  and  back,  does  not  play  any  very  important  part. 
These  men,  should,  however,  have  caps  with  visors  to  protect  their 
eyes  from  the  sun  when  catching  a  long  kick. 

Underneath  the  canvas  jackets  any  woolen  underwear  may  be  put 
on,  most  players  wearing  knit  jerseys.  As  mentioned  above,  there 
are  several  players  who  can,  to  advantage,  go  without  the  regulation 
canvas  jacket  and  wear  a  jersey  in  its  place.  These  are  especially  the 
quarter-back,  the  centre-rush  or  snap-back.  Of  recent  years  backs 
a.->d  line  men  tend  more  than  ever  to  the  adoption  of  the  leather- 
reinforced  jersey. 
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The  team  of  eleven  men  is  usually  divided  into  seven  rushers  or 
forwards,  who  stand  in  a  line  facing  their  seven  opponents;  a  quarter- 
back, who  stands  just  behind  this  line;  two  half-backs,  a  few  yards 
behind  the  quarter-back;  and  finally,  a  full-back  or  goal  tend,  who 
stands  at  kicking  distance  behind  the  half-backs.  This  gives  the 
general  formation,  but  is,  of  course,  dependent  upon  the  plays  to  be 
executed. 

Before  commencing  practice,  a  man  should  be  chosen  to  act  as 
referee,  umpire  and  linesman,  for  in  practice  games  it  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  have  more  than  one  official.  The  two  sides  then  toss  up, 
and  the  one  winning  the  toss  has  choice  of  goal  or  kick-off.  If  there 
be  a  wind,  the  winner  will  naturally  and  wisely  take  the  goal  from 
which  that  wind  is  blowing  and  allow  his  opponent  to  have  the  ball. 
If  there  be  no  advantage  in  the  goals  he  may  choose  the  kick-off,  and 
his  opponents  in  that  case  take  whichever  goal  they  like.  The  two 
teams  then  line  up;  the  holders  of  the  ball  placing  it  upon  the  exact 
centre  of  the  field,  and  the  opponents  being  obliged  to  stand  back  in 
their  own  territory  at  least  ten  yards,  until  the  ball  has  been  touched 
with  the  foot.  wSome  man  of  the  side  having  the  kick-off  must  then 
kick  the  ball  at  least  ten  yards  into  the  opponents'  territory.  Prefer- 
ably, therefore,  he  will  send  it  across  the  goal  line  or  else  as  far  as  he 
can,  and  still  have  his  forwards  reach  the  spot  in  season  to  prevent 
too  great  headway  being  acquired  by  the  opponents'  interference,  but 
he  will  not  kick  it  across  the  side  line.  The  opponents  then  catch  it 
and  return  it  by  a  kick,  or  they  run  with  it.  If  one  of  them  runs  with 
it  he  may  be  tackled  by  the  opponents.  As  soon  as  the  ball  is  fairly 
held;  that  is,  both  player  and  ball  brought  to  a  standstill,  the  referee 
blows  his  whistle  and  the  runner  has  the  ball  *♦  down,"  and  someone 
upon  his  side,  usually  the  man  called  the  snap-back  or  centre-rush, 
must  place  the  ball  on  the  ground  at  that  spot  for  a  "  scrimmage,"  as 
it  is  termed.  The  ball  is  then  put  in  play  again  (while  the  men  of 
each  team  keep  on  their  own  side  of  the  ball,  under  the  penalty  of  a 
foul  for  off-side  play)  by  the  snap-back's  kicking  the  ball  or  snapping 
it  back,  either  with  his  foot,  or  more- commonly  with  his  hand,  to  a 
player  of  his  own  side  just  behind  him,  who  is  called  the  quarter- 
back. The  ball  is  in  play,  and  both  sides  may  press  forward  as  soon 
as  the  ball  is  put  in   motion  by  the   snap-back.     Naturally,  however. 
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as  the  quarter-back  usually  passes  it  still  further  behind  him  to  a 
half-back,  or  back,  to  kick  or  run  with,  it  is  the  opposing  side  which 
is  most  anxious  to  push  forward,  Avhile  the  side  having  the  ball  en- 
deavor by  all  lawful  means  to  retard  that  advance  until  their  runner 
or  kicker  has  had  time  to  execute  his  play.  It  is  this  antagonism  of 
desire  on  the  part  of  both  sides  that  has  given  rise  to  the  special  legis- 
lation regarding  the  use  of  the  hands,  body  and  arms  of  the  contestants 
— and  beginners  must  carefully  note  the  distinction.  As  soon  as  the 
snap-back  has  sent  the  ball  behind  him,  he  has  really  placed  all  the 
men  in  his  own  line  off-side;  that  is,  between  the  ball  and  the  oppo- 
nents' goal,  and  they,  therefore,  can,  theoretically,  occupy  only  the 
position  in  which  they  stand,  while  the  opponents  have  the  legal 
right  to  run  past  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  For  this  reason,  and 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  men  "on  side  "  have  the  best  claim  to  right 
of  w«',y,  it  has  been  enacted  that  the  side  having  possession  of  the 
ball  may  not  use  their  hands  or  arms,  but  only  their  bodies,  when 
thus  off-side,  to  obstruct  or  interrupt  their  adversaries,  while  the  side 
running  through  in  the  endeavor  to  stop  the  runner,  or  secure  posses- 
sion of  the  ball,  may  use  their  hands  and  arms  to  make  passage  for 
themselves. 

The  game  thus  progresses  in  a  series  of  downs,  followed  by  runs  or 
kicks,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  only  limitation  being  that  of  a  rule 
designed  to  prevent  one  side  continually  keeping  possession  of  the 
ball  without  any  material  advance  or  retreat,  which  would  be  mani- 
festly unfair  to  the  opponents.  This  rule  provides  that  in  three 
"  downs  "  or  attempts  to  advance  the  ball,  a  side  not  having  made 
five  yards  toward  the  opponents' goal  or  retreated  twenty  yards  toward 
their  own  goal,  must  surrender  possession  of  the  ball.  A  still  further 
provision  makes  it  contrary  to  rule  that  the  team  should  retain  pos- 
session by  a  second  retreat  of  twenty  yards  unless  the  ball  has  mean- 
time gone  into  the  possession  of  the  opponents.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  seldom  that  a  team  actually  surrenders  the  ball  in  this 
way,  because,  after  two  attempts,  if  the  prospects  of  completing  the 
five-yard  gain  appear  small,  it  is  so  manifestly  politic  to  kick  the  ball 
as  far  as  possible  down  the  field,  that  such  a  method  is  more  likely 
to  be  adopted  than  to  make  a  last  attempt  by  a  run  and  give  the 
enemy  possession  almost  on  the  spot.  In  such  an  exigency,  if  a  kick  be 
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made,  the  rules  provide  that  it  must  be  such  a  kick  as  to  give  the 
opponents  fair  and  equal  chance  to  gain  possession  of  the  ball  and 
must  go  beyond  the  line  of  scrimmage  unless  stopped  by  an  opponent. 
There  is  one  other  element  entering  into  this  progress  of  the  game, 
and  that  is  the  fair  catch.  This  can  be  made  from  a  kick  by  the 
opponents,  provided  the  catcher  takes  the  ball  on  the  fly,  and,  no 
other  of  his  own  side  touching  it,  plants  his  heel  in  the  ground  at  the 
spot  where  the  catch  is  made.  This  entitles  him  to  a  free  kick;  that 
is,  his  opponents  cannot  come  within  ten  yards  of  his  mark,  made  oy 
heeling  the  catch,  while  he  (and  his  side)  may  retire  such  distance 
towards  his  own  goal  as  he  sees  fit,  and  then  make  a  punt  or  a  drop, 
or  give  the  ball  to  someone  of  his  own  side  to  place  the  ball  for  a 
place  kick.  Here  again,  as  at  kick-off,  when  taking  the  free  kick, 
he  must  make  an  actual  kick  of  at  least  ten  yards,  unless  the  ball  is 
stopped  by  the  opponents.  His  own  men  must  be  behind  the  ball 
when  he  kicks  it,  or  be  adjudged  off-side. 

Whenever  the  ball  goes  across  the  side  boundary  line  of  the  field,  it 
is  said  to  go  "into  touch,"  or  out  of  bounds,  and  it  must  be  at  once 
brought  back  to  the  point  where  it  crossed  the  line,  and  then  put  in  play 
by  some  member  of  the  side  which  carried  it  out,  or  first  secured  pos- 
session  of  it  after  it  went  out.  The  methods  of  putting  it  in  play  are 
as  follows :  To  touch  it  in  at  right  angles  to  the  touch-line,  and  then 
kick  it  at  least  lo  yards,  or  most  commonly,  walk  into  the  field  and 
make  an  ordinary  scrimmage  of  it,  the  same  as  after  a  down.  In  this 
latter  case,  the  player  who  intends  walking  in  with  it  must,  before 
stepping  into  the  field,  declare  how  many  paces  he  will  walk  in,  in 
order  that  the  opponents  may  know  where  the  ball  will  be  put  in 
play.  He  must  walk  in  at  least  five  and  not  more  than  fifteen  yards. 
We  will  suppose  that  the  ball  by  a  succession  of  these  plays,  runs, 
kicks,  downs,  fair  catches,  etc.,  has  advanced  towards  one  or  the 
other  of  the  goals,  until  it  is  within  kicking  distance  of  the  goal 
posts.  The  question  will  now  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  captain  of  the 
attacking  side  as  to  whether  his  best  plan  of  operations  will  be  to  try 
a  drop  kick  at  the  goal,  or  to  continue  the  running  attempts,  in  the 
hope  of  carrying  the  ball  across  the  goal  line,  for  this  latter  play  will 
count  his  side  a  touchdown,  and  entitle  them  to  a  try-at-goal.  On 
the  other  hand,  upon  any  first  down  when  inside  the  twenty-five-yard 
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line,  if  he  try  a  drop  kick  and  fail  lo  score,  the  ball  can  be  brought 
out,  not  for  a  twenty-five-yard  line  kick-out,  but  only  a  ten-yard  one, 
that  is,  his  side  can  line  up  at  ten  yards,  so  that  the  defenders  of  the 
goal  are  actually  forced  to  kick  out  from  almost  within  their  own 
goal.  In  deciding,  therefore,  whether  to  try  a  drop  kick  or  continue 
the  running  attempts,  he  should  reflect  upon  this  and  also  upon  the 
value  of  the  scores.  The  touchdown  itself  will  count  5  points,  even 
if  he  afterward  fail  to  convert  it  into  a  goal,  by  sending  the  ball  over 
the  bar  and  between  the  posts,  while,  if  he  succeed  in  converting  it, 
the  touchdown  and  goal  together  count  6  points.  A  drop  kick,  if 
successful,  counts  5  points,  but  is,  of  course,  even  if  attempted,  by  no 
means  sure  of  resulting  successfully.  He  must,  therefore,  carefully 
consider  all  the  issues  at  this  point,  and  it  is  the  handling  of  those 
problems  that  shows  his  quality  as  a  captain.  If  he  elects  to  continue 
his  running  attempts,  and  eventually  carries  the  ball  across  the  line, 
he  secures  a  touchdown  at  the  spot  where  the  ball  is  finally  held, 
after  being  carried  over,  and  any  player  of  his  side  may  then  bring  it 
out,  and  when  he  reaches  a  suitable  distance,  place  the  ball  for  one  of 
his  side  to  kick,  the  opponents,  meantime,  standing  behind  their  goal 
line.  In  placing  the  ball  it  is  held  in  the  hands  of  the  placer,  close 
to,  but  not  touching  the  ground,  and  then  carefully  aimed  until  the 
direction  is  proper.  Then,  at  a  signal  from  the  kicker  that  it  is  right, 
it  is  placed  upon  the  ground,  still  steadied  by  the  hand  or  finger  of 
the  placer,  and  instantly  kicked  by  the  place  kicker.  The  reason  for 
this  keeping  it  off  the  ground  until  the  last  instant  is  that  the  oppo- 
nents can  charge  forward  as  soon  as  the  ball  touches  the  ground,  and 
hence  would  surely  stop  the  kick  if  much  time  intervened.  If  the 
ball  goes  over  the  goal,  it  scores  as  above  indicated,  and  the  oppo- 
nents then  take  it  to  the  middle  of  the  field  for  kick-off  again,  the 
same  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  match.  The  ball  is  also  taken 
to  the  centre  of  the  field  if  the  goal  be  missed  after  a  touchdown, 
although  formerly  the  opponents  could  then  bring  it  out  only  to  the 
twenty-five-yard  line. 

'There  is  one  other  issue  to  be  considered  at  this  point,  and  that  is, 
d  the  ball  be  in  possession  of  the  defenders  of  the  goal,  or  if  it  fall 
into  their  hands  when  thus  close  to  their  own  goal.  Of  course,  they 
will  naturally  endeavor,   by  running  or  kicking,  to,  if  possible,  free 
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themselves  from  the  unpleasant  situation  that  menaces  them.  Some- 
times,  however,  this  becomes  impossible,  and  therei  is  a  provision  in 
the  rules  which  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  relief,  at  a  sacrifice,  it 
is  true,  but  scoring  less  against  them  than  if  their  opponents  should 
regain  possession  of  the  ball  and  make  a  touchdown  or  a  goal.  A 
player  may  at  any  time  kick,  pass  or  carry  the  ball  across  his  own 
goal  line,  and  there  touch  it  down  for  safety.  This,  while  it  scores 
two  points  for  his  opponents,  gives  his  side  the  privilege  of  bringing 
the  ball  out  to  the  twenty-five-yard  line,  except  as  noted  above,  and 
then  taking  a  kick-out,  performed  like  kick-oif  or  any  other  free  kick, 
but  it  can  be  a  drop  kick,  a  place  kick  or  a  punt. 

The  succession  of  plays  continues  for  thirty-five  minutes  in  a  regu- 
lar match.  Then  intervenes  a  ten-minute  intermission,  after  which 
the  side  which  did^ot  have  the  kick-off  at  the  commencement  of  the 
match  has  possession  of  the  ball  for  the  kick-off  for  a  second  thirty- 
five  minutes.  The  result  of  the  match  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  points  scored  during  the  two  halves,  a  goal  from  a  touch-down 
yielding  6  points,  one  from  the  field — that  is,  without  the  aid  of  a 
touchdown — 5  points;  a  touchdown  from  which  no  goal  is  kicked 
giving  5  points,  and  a  safety  counting  2  points  for  the  opponents.  In 
practice  it  is  usual  to  have  the  two  periods  of  play  considerably 
shorter  than  thirty-five  minutes,  generally  not  over  twenty  or  thirty. 


WcXC^T 
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HOW  TO   PLAY   FOOT   BALL 


1WISII  to  preface  tlie  brief  remarks  wliich  I  take  occasion  to 
make  in  this  little  book  regarding  special  plays  in  foot  ball  with 
the  statement  that  they  are  not  intended  to  cover  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  individual  positions  in  the  game.  In  another  book  I 
have  dwelt  upon  these  at  length,  and  have  there  defined  with  as  great 
accuracy  as  I  could  the  principal  duties  assignable  to  the  occupant  of 
each  position  on  the  team.  In  addition  to  this,  I  have  there  given 
the  main  features  of  team  play.  It  is  worth  while  to  mention  this  at 
the  outset,  because  a  team  can  make  no  greater  mistake  than  by 
taking  up  what  are  known  as  "trick"  i)hiys,  or,  in  fact,  any  of  the 
ordinary  team  plays  in  the  present  modern  game,  before  the  individ- 
uals of  that  team  have  become  thoroughly  perfected  in  the  ordinary 
rudiments  of  the  game,  and  perform  almost  by  instinct  the  ordinary 
duties  of  their  positions.  A  team  which  undertakes  to  make  strategic 
plays  before  mastering  these  primary  points  will  always  find  itself 
working  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage,  and  the  waste  of  power  will 
be  almost  incalculable.  Perhaps  I  could  not  put  it  more  plainly  than 
to  say  that  the  tendency  is  altogether  too  much  toward  what  is  known 
as  "git  thar  "  principles  in  all  of  our  lines  of  sport  to-day.  A  crew 
endeavors  to  row  in  a  shell  before  learning  the  principles  of  the 
stroke;  our  boxers  are  apt  to  go  in  for  the  swinging,  knock-out  blow 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  more  old-fashioned,  but  better  form,  sparring; 
but  in  none  of  these  forms  is  it  more  evident  than  in  the  one  under 
discussion,  namely,  foot  ball.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  a 
team  playing  intricate  criss-crosses,  double  passes  and  concealed  ball 
plays,  whose  men  are  still  tackling  high,  and  whose  half-backs  kick  a 
punt  from  low  down  on  the  toe.  To  every  reader  of  this  book  then, 
I  say  with  the  heartiest  good  will,  master  the  rudiments  first  if  you 
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wish  to  make  yourself  valuable  to  any  team;  master  them  thoroughly 
if  you  wish  to  see  your  team  win  when  it  comes  to  important  matches. 
These  special  plays  which  follow  are  plays  which  captains  and  coaches 
can  work  out  to  an  almost  infinite  number  of  variations,  but  it  will  be 
the  individual  players  on  the  team  who  will,  in  tlie  end,  determine 
whether  the  use  of  these  plays  will  turn  out  successfully. 

Under  the  present  rules,  wherever  a  free  kick  is  attempted,  it  must 
be  an  actual  kick  of  not. less  than  ten  yards  into  the  opponents'  terri- 
tory. For  this  reason  all  the  flying  wedge  opening  plays  and  special 
wedges  from  fair  catches  and  kick-outs  have  disappeared.  The  cap- 
tain now  has  to  perform  the  principal  part  of  his  strategic  piay,  out- 


side of  the  kick,  from  ordinary  downs,  instead  of  from  what  have 
been  called  "free  kicks,"  but  what  have  been  really  "free  wedges." 
I,  therefore,  begin  with  running  in  the  line.  By  this  I  mean  run- 
ning by  any  one  of  the  seven  men  forming  the  forward  line  in  the 
team.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  great  deal  of  tackle  running, 
and  in  a  good  many  books  published  recently  on  the  game,  the  tackle 
is  spoken  of  as  by  all  odds  the  most  available  man  in  the  line  for  run- 
ning with  the  ball.  That  is  true  to  this  extent:  The  tackle  occupies 
the  best  position  for  short  and,  perhaps,  unexpected  runs,  but  with 
the  modern  game  the  tackle  is  such  a  feature  in  the  defensive  work 
that  it  has  become  a  good  deal  of  a  question  whether  he  ought  to  be 
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given  much  running  to  do  on  his  own  account.  It  is  likely  to  tire 
him  out  and  make  him  a  weak  spot  in  the  line  against  the  assault  of 
the  opponent.  But  if  the  reader  will  bear  this  in  mind,  and  so  not 
make  use  of  his  tackle  except  to  such  an  extent  as  shall  still  preserve 
him  for  his  ordinary  work,  one  can  say  that  he  is  the  most  available 
man  in  the  line.  The  most  natural  run  for  the  tackle  is  between  the 
tackle  and  guard  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  from  which  the  tackle 
stands.  In  the  performance  of  this  run,  the  principal  feature  is  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  the  tackle  is  about  to  start,  and  his  getting  a 
quick  and  free  start,  not  followed,  or  followed  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance only  by  his  vis-a-vi|..  In  order  to  do  this  he  must  form  the 
habit  of  holding  himself  in  me  same  position  when  he  is  not  going  to 
make  this  run  that  he  is  when  he  is  going  to  undertake  it,  for  any 
difference  in  his  position  will  indicate  to  his  opponent  what  the  play 
is  to  be.  But,  breaking  away,  he  runs  closely  behind  the  quarter- 
back, taking  the  ball  on  the  fly  as  he  passes,  and  making  a  short  and 
sharp  dash  in  between  his  own  guard  and  tackle  who,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  half  and  full-back,  one  usually  preceding  and  the  other 
following,  break  through  with  him,  his  own  quarter-back  and  end 
protecting  him  fronj  behind,  also  closing  in  upon  him  as  he  goes 
throucrh.  A  tackle  can  also  be  run  in  a  similar  fashion  between  the 
tackle  and  end,  guard  and  centre,  or  even  entirely  around  the  end, 
but  this  latter  play  is  of  no  great  value  except  with  particularly  fast 
tackles.  Gill  and  Cowan  were  both  able  to  perform  it,  but  it  is 
rather  an  exception,  and  more  than  that,  it  uses  up  the  tackle's  wind 
a  good  deal  more  than  when  he  goes  through  the  line,  because  the 
interference  is  likely  to  stand  out  pretty  well  toward  the  edge  of  the 
field,  and  the  tackle  will  run  his  full  distance  and  not  be  able  to  get 
through  the  end  after  all,  thus  having  taken  a  considerable  dash  and 
under  high  speed  and  with  no  good  result,  but  merely  the  loss  of  a 
down.  In  defining  the  tackle's  running,  I  have  also  defined  the  run- 
ning of  the  guard  where  he  goes  around  behind  the  quarter  in  a  simi- 
lar fashion.  But  there  is  one  other  style  of  running  for  the  guard 
which  is  perhaps  more  common,  and  that  is  to  drop  him  back,  and 
after  allowing  him  to  interfere  for  the  running  half  once  or  twice  to 
disguise  the  play,  allowing  him  to  run  himself,  going  between,  per- 
haps, the  centre  and   guard  or  even  the  guard  and  tackle.     These 
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plays  are  strong  where  the  guard  is  a  big  man  and  a  hard  runner  with 
good  legs.  A  fat  man  is  Useless  in  such  a  case.  The  University  of 
Pennsylvania  performed  some  very  excellent  work  in  dropping 
guards  back  as  interferers,  and  also  in  giving  the  guards  them- 
selves the  ball  occasionally.  The  ends  may  be  used  exactly  as  the 
tackles  in  running,  or  they  may  be  dropped  back  of  the  line  into 
practically  the  half-back  positions,  and  alternate  with  the  half-back 
taking  the  ball.  One  of  the  most  effective  plays  ever  worked  was 
that  in  which  the  end-rusher  was  dropped  back  of  the  line  and  sent 
in  between  the  tackle  and  guard  repeatedly,  on  his  own  side,  the  ball 
being  passed  to  him  quite  a  little  distance  from  the   quarter.     Then 


suddenly  the  same  play  was  made,  and  the  ball  was  passed  directly 
over  the  head  of  this  end-rusher  to  the  half-back,  who  had  crept  out 
beyond,  and  who  thus  took  the  ball  in  a  free  field  and  made  a  free, 
long  run.  This  was  repeated  again  in  the  same  game,  showing  that 
the  play  itself  was  good  even  to  be  used  more  than  once.  The  above 
plays  are  also  assisted  by  special  formation,  the  players  taking  posi- 
tions on  signal. 

All  the  line  men  can  be  used  for  short  dashes  into  the  line  on  their 
own  side  in  the  same  way  as  that  described  for  the  guard  and  the 
end,  but  these  plays  are  practically  useless  against  an  expert  team. 
Occasionally  the  half-back  can  be  used  to  dash  through  the  line,  but 
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it  is  the  exception  when  a  line  man  is  quick  enough  for  the  play. 
Other  runs  which  are  possible  by  the  line  men  are,  of  course,  cris- 
crosses  and  double  passes.  One  instance  of  these  cris-crosses  will 
illustrate  sufficiently  to  enable  a  captain  or  coach  to  carry  out  a  great 
variety  of  them,  using  every  man  in  his  line  if  he  wishes.  Let  us 
take,  for  instance,  the  tackle  and  half-back  cris-cross.  As  in  the 
instance  I  described  of  the  ordinary  tackle  run,  the  tackle — say  the 
left  tackle — suddenly  shakes  himself  free  from  his  opponent  and 
dashes  straight  at  the  quarter,  a  few  feet  behind  him,  of  course;  the 
quarter  passes  him  the  ball  as  he  reaches  him,  exactly  as  though  the 
left  tackle  were  then  going  around  between  the  right  tackle  and  the 
guard.  But  instead  of  doing  this,  the  left  tackle  passes  to  the  right 
half,  who  runs  to  the  left  end,  the  half,  full-back  and  quarter  all 
interfering  for  him.  The  great  point  in  this  play  is  to  see  that  the 
opposing  right  tackle  does  not  get  the  runner  as  he  starts  off  to  get 
the  ball,  and  furthermore,  that  this  right  tackle  and  right  end  are 
blocked  late  but  long.  Such  a  cris-cross  can  also  be  worked  with  the 
end,  and  with  the  guard  it  can  also  be  worked  to  turn  either  inside  or 
outside  of  the  end.     So  much  for  the  line  men  running. 

Next  we  come  to  the  half-backs  and  full-backs.  Every  one  is 
familiar  with  the  following  plays,  which  we  only  mention  in  order  to 
call  them  to  the  attention  of  the  captain  who  is  studying  out  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  what  plays  he  shall  make  the  most  of.  The 
half-back  running  on  his  own  side  between  any  of  the  various  men  in 
the  line;  the  half-back  running  between  any  of  the  men  on  the  side 
away  from  his  own  side;  the  full-back  running  on  the  right  side  or 
the  left  side  through  the  same  openings  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stances and  with  practically  the  same  interference,  for  in  the  modern 
game  the  captain  is  wise  who  uses  his  three  men  behind  the  line  in 
such  a  way  that  any  one  of  them  may  perform  any  of  the  various 
plays  devised  for  the  backs,  and  then  maintain  a  similar  formation 
no  matter  what  the  play  is  to  be.  More  than  once  has  a  team  in  one 
of  the  biggest  championship  matches  of  the  year  betrayed  its  own 
plays  by  the  movement  of  the  men  just  previous  to  the  snapping  of 
the  ball,  and  one  cannot  too  strongly  deprecate  the  exact  detailing  of 
certain  movements  in  certain  plays  to  get  through  or  block  or  to  take 
care  of  particular  individuals  when  that  move  leads  to  the  betrayal  of 
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the  play  before  it  has  actually  come  off.  The  cardinal  points  to  be 
remembered  regarding  running  by  the  half-backs  and  full-backs  are 
these:  That  the  interference  must  depend  upon  the  speed  of  the  men 
engaged,  and  that  no  interference  should  be  such  as  to  slow  up  the 
runner  appreciably,  unless  it  be  for  some  trick  play  or  double  pass 
where  the  slowing  up  of  the  runner  means  merely  his  being  caught 
after  getting  rid  of  the  ball.  I  have  seen  many  a  good  team  spoiled 
by  their  attempting  to  follow  out  a  set  rule  as  to  the  order  in  which 
interferers  should  reach  the  end.  For  instance,  in  the  days  of  Hef- 
felfinger,  he  showed  how  a  guard  could  readily  go  from  his  own  posi- 


tion out  to  the  opposite  end,  and  before  the  runner,  and  interfere 
most  nobly  for  him  all  the  way  down  the  field.  For  this  reason  every 
guard  was  at  once  coached  to  go  out  and  interfere  on  the  end.  Three 
out  of  five  were  too  big  and  slow  to  accomplish  this  to  any  advantage, 
but  that  did  not  seem  to  make  any  difference  Somebody  had  written 
that  the  guard  should  interfere  on  the  end,  and  the  result  was  that 
everybody  had  to  wait  until  the  guard  got  out  there.  Meantime,  the 
runner  was  usually  caught  from  behind.  A  good  guard,  who  can 
pick  up  his  feet  lively,  and  who  can  get  around  quickly  and  easily 
after  blocking,  can  get  out  before  an  ordinary  fast  runner.     So,  too, 
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can  the  opposite  end.  Some  teams  use  the  tackle  here,  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  because  the  tackle  should  slow  up  the  opposing  tackle  and 
should  also  make  the  play  safe  from  behind.  A  team  ought  not  to 
have  a  quarter-back  who  is  too  slow  to  get  out  to  the  end  as  an  inter- 
ferer  before  the  back  with  the  ball  reaches  the  other  point.  But  for 
all  that  there  are  quarter-backs,  and  good  ones,  too,  who  are  a  little 
slow  in  this  and  hold  back  the  runner.  These  men  should  either  be 
coached  into  better  speed  or  taught  a  little  different  way  of  getting 
rid  of  the  ball  on  the  run,  perhaps,  or  be  sent  to  perform  the  tackle's 
duties  and  let  the  tackle  get  there  if  the  tackle  is  a  remarkably  fast 
man;  otherwise  such  a  transfer  would  only  make  bad  worse.  From 
what  I  have  already  said  the  captain  can  see  that  he  must  measure 
his  interference  by  the  speed  of  his  interferers,  and  match  them  with 
the  speed  of  his  runner  with  the  ball  in  order  to  satisfactorily  solve 
the  equation  for  his  own  team.  It  is  the  captain  of  brains  who  wins 
by  doing  just  these  things,  while  the  captain  without  them  takes  the 
hard  and  fast  rule  that  has  been  laid  down  by  some  one,  perhaps  of 
his  own  team,  who  has  written  an  article  from  the  knowledge  of  only 
one  or  two  teams,  and  thinks  that  all  can  be  brought  up  to  exactly 
the  same  point  in  the  same  way. 

Regarding  going  through  the  line  close  to  the  centre  by  backs,  and 
by  backs  I  mean  the  half-backs  as  well.  There  are  two  ways  of 
helping  a  man  through  the  line.  One  is  to  batter  a  hole  before  him 
and  let  him  slip  through,  and  the  other  is  to  put  him  up  against  the 
line  and  then  push  him  so  hard  that  the  line  has  to  yield  and  let  him 
through.  There  are  line  plays  which  combine  a  variety  of  these 
tactics,  but  there  are  some  principles  to  be  remembered  in  connection 
with  them  which  will  give  them  something  more  than  a  careless  "hit 
or  miss"  move.  In  the  first  place,  a  big,  heavy  man  should  never  be 
run  into  the  line  with  one  or  two  light  interferers  preceding  him, 
whereas  a  light  man  can  be  run  in  behind  two  heavy  men  with  aban< 
don.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  there  are  times  when  the  hole  will 
be  choked  up  in  spite  of  the  attempt  of  the  interferers,  and  a  heavy 
man  getting  his  head  down  may  strike  one  of  the  interferers  in  the 
back  and  incapacitate  him  for  further  work.  It  is  not  so  apt  to  hurt 
the  runner  as  it  is  the  man  whom  he  strikes,  although  there  have  been 
cases  of  injury  to  the  runner.     When  the   hole  is   choked  up,  and 
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heavy  men  are  interfering,  they  can  usually  keep  the  mass  moving 
away  from  the  runner,  even  if  they  do  not  open  the  hole  for  him,  and 
this  play  is  much  less  hard  and  far  less  dangerous.  In  sending  two 
light  interferers  ahead  to  spring  an  opening  for  the  runner,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  an  opening  made  in  this  way  is  a  quick,  sharp 
one,  and  should  not  be  called  upon  to  rely  for  its  efficacy  upon  steady 
pushing.  An  opening,  on  the  other  hand,  made  by  two  heavy  men 
in  this  fashion  can  be  much  smaller  and  rely  largely  upon  accumu- 
lated force  even  after  the  runner  strikes  the  line.  The  men  who  go 
ahead  to  interfere  must  always  remember  to  fall  away  from  the  open- 


ing if  they  have  to  go  down,  and  not  block  it  up.  The  men  who  run 
behind  the  runner  should  always  remember  that  it  is  their  duty  not 
only  to  protect  him  from  behind  and  push  and  crowd  him  when  he 
begins  to  slow  up,  but  never,  under  any  circumstances,  to  inteVfere 
with  his  legs.  Foolish  men  going  behind  a  runner  will  oftentimes 
step  on  his  heels  and  throw  him  when  the  runner  left  to  himself 
could  have  made  his  distance.  The  ends  are  particularly  serviceable 
in  this  pushing  work,  and  there  are  very  few  ends  at  the  present  day 
who  do  not  understand  their  half-backs  and  backs  so  well  that  they 
can  go  up  with  them  into  line  and  give  them  courage  and  assistance 
by  pushing  after  they  have  struck  the  line. 
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To  come  now  to  the  wedges.  Owing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  pu])lic 
and  the  feeling  that  wedge  work  was  taking  too  much  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  players,  captains  and  coaches,  the  rule-makers  attempted 
to  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  this  work  by  the  passage  of  a  rule  against 
momentum-mass  plays  as  well  as  the  passage  of  a  rule  insisting  upon 
actual  kicks.  This  latter  rule  I  have  mentioned  earlier  in  this  book. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  this  has  done  away  with  a  great  deal  of 
the  most  showy  part  of  the  flying  wedge  work,  but  the  rule  against 
momentum-mass  playing  is  not  likely  to  curtail  the  use  of  wedges 
materially.  It  will  take  off  some  of  the  weight  which  it  was  possible 
to  get  into  these  wedges,  and  in  that  way  is  an  excellent  thing,  but  it 
will  take  more  severe  legislation  to  eliminate  mass  plays.  The  mass 
play  of  years  ago  was  not  particularly  dangerous  in  the  big  games, 
and,  in  fact,  it  was  found  that  a  good  deal  of  the  trouble  came  from 
school  teams  and  teams  where  it  was  possible  for  one  boy  on  the  team 
to  be  considerably  larger  and  older  than  his  companions,  and  who 
was  used  as  a  peak  of  the  flying  wedge  to  the  imminent  risk  of  the 
limbs  of  his  smaller  opponents.  But  the  fear  that  even  in  the  big 
games  the  flying  wedges  would  come  to  be  used  to  exhaust  some  one 
good  player  on  the  other  side,  rather  than  for  their  proper  purpose  of 
gaining  ground,  became  so  strong  that  the  legislation  was  impera- 
tively demanded.  Wedges,  therefore,  have  now  become  wedges 
from  downs,  and  of  all  of  these  the  most  successful  will  always  be 
those  in  which  two  or  three  men  are  started  well  back  of  the  line, 
and  these  men  are  afterwards  joined,  after  the  ball  is  actually  put  in 
play,  by  two  or  three  others,  and  this  entire  mass  then  crowds  through 
the  line  at  the  point. 

The  revolving  wedge  is  also  quite  as  possible  as  it  formerly  was. 
In  this  the  men  form  a  mass  at  the  centre,  directing,  for  example, 
their  force  upon  the  left  guard.  When  the  signal  is  given  the  b^ll  is 
snaf)ped,  the  quarter  hands  it  to  the  full-back  or  the  half-back,  either 
will  do,  according  to  agreement,  and  the  entire  mass  of  men  push 
forward  directly  on  the  guard.  Having  pushed  for  a  moment  until 
they  feel  the  impetus  checked  they  then  turn  their  entire  force  in  the 
direction  of  the  guard  on  the  other  side,  thus  making  it  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  right  angles  to  their  former  pushing,  and  keeping  up  a 
steady  pressure  there.      And  it  will  be   found   that  the   opponents,  in 
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attempting  to  resist  the  first  onslaught,  have  gotten  their  force 
directed  straight  down  the  field,  and  will  not  get  back  to  this  revolv- 
ing mass,  so  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  crowd  the  runner  by  them 
some  yards.  ^Vedges  at  the  end  of  the  line,  that  is,  the  formation  of 
wedges  before  the  ball  has  been  snapped,  have  not  proven  successful 
as  yet.  although  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  is  a  good  principle 
involved,  and  if  every  team  could  be  properly  trained  to  perform 
them,  it  is  possible  that  they  might  be  efficacious,  but  they  are  alto- 
gether too  complicated  and  as  yet  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  the  brand  of  success.  For  this  reason  it  is  hardly  advisable 
even  for  the  best  of  teams  to  undertake,  at  the  expense  of  their  other 
plays,  this  so  far  unsuccessful  manoeuvre.  In  forming  wedges  the 
captain  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  legs  of  the  wedge 
which  count  even  more  than  the  weight,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
practice  which  makes  the  wedges  successful  and  not  the  extra  pounds 
in  the  team.  A  good,  clever,  pus'.iing  team  made  up  of  only  average 
men  in  weight,  could  push  a  big,  heavy  team  around  almost  at  will, 
simply  by  the  strength  and  precision  of  their  work,  attained  only 
through  long  and  careful  practice.  For  this  reason  the  captain  should 
select  such  wedges  as  he  decides  are  the  most  advantageous  for  his 
team  early  in  the  season,  and  then  stick  to  those  w^edges  and  practice 
them  unfailingly  day  after  day  until  every  man  is  perfect  in  his  part 
and  knows  how  to  do  that  most  valuable  of  all  things  in  this  work, 
namely  push. 

To  come  to  the  last  point  of  this  brief  summary  of  plays,  namely, 
kicking.  The  special  points  about  kicking  will  be  the  accurate 
placing  of  the  ball  and  the  acquirement  of  long-distance  punting  as 
well  as  place  kicking.  Kicking  i.ito  touch,  where  admissible  under 
the  rules,  will  be  made  much  more  of,  and  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  team  to  have  good  punters  and  quick,  sharp  kickers 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  certain  modifications  in  the  laws  of  the 
game.  To  go  into  the  details  of  these  kicks  would  be  an  almost 
infinite  task,  but  the  captain  can  study  out  the  situation  from  the  fol- 
lowing premises:  A  kick  is  absolutely  necessary  at  kick-off,  kick-out 
and  every  fair  catch.  What  kind  of  a  kick  then  will  be  most  advan- 
tageous to  his  team?  A  short  one,  high,  where  his  man  can  get 
under  it,  or  a  long  distance  one  giving  the  opponents  a  chance,  per- 
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haps,   of  return,  but  enabling  him,  if  he  has  fast   ends,  perhaps  to 
hold  the  ball  down  at  the  distance  of  the  kick? 

Kicking  has  thus  come  to  be  an  absolute  essential  in  a  well-rounded 
team,  and  the  style  of  that  kicking  adapted  to  the  make-up  of  the 
individual  components  of  that  team  in  end  rushers,  tackles  and 
backs. 
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QUARTER   BACK    PLAY 

¥ 

THE  position  of  quarter  back  is  thought  by  many  to  consist  only 
in  handling  and  passing  the  ball,  while  in  reality  it  can  be 
worked  up  so  as  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  posi- 
tions on  the  team  ;  firstly,  because  the  quarter  back  is  unhampered  in 
his  movements,  and  is  free  to  go  wherever  he  will,  and  secondly, 
being  centrally  located,  he  is  in  the  best  position  to  either  interfere 
ahead  of  the  ball  or  back  up  the  play  by  pushing.  A  quarter  back 
should  never  be  idle — immediately  after  he  has  passed  the  ball,  he 
should  do  one  of  the  above  mentioned  things — interfere  or  shove — the 
former  first,  if  possible,  the  latter,  if  unable  to  do  the  former.  The 
ability  to  do  these  two  things,  in  my  mind,  determines  the  quality  of 
the  quarter,  for  passing  can  be  acquired  by  continual  practice. 

I  am  giving  all  the  information  I  know  about  the  position  of 
quarter  back.  I  have  divided  it,  in  order  to  cover  the  ground  com- 
pletely, under  the  following  headings  : 

(I.)     Offense. 

(a.)     Position  of  quarter. 

(d.)     Handling  and  passing  the  ball. 

(<:.)      Signalling. 

(2.)  Defense. 
(I.)  Offense,  (a)  Position  of  the  quarter. — The  position  of  the 
quarter  back  when  stooping  to  receive  the  ball  from  the  centre, 
must  be  free  and  easy,  well  bent  at  hips  and  knees,  right  leg 
advanced,  left  leg  behind  or,  left  leg  advanced,  right  leg  behind 
— some  find  it  easier  to  recover  with  the  knee  of  the  leg  behind 
resting  on  the  ground — my  advice  is  to  assume  that  position  which  is 
easiest  and  quickest  to  recover  from,  in  order  to  pass  the  ball.  Hav- 
ing chosen  the  position,  it  is   vital   and   necessary  to   take   that   same 
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position  behind  the  centre  for  every  play — for  if  the  quarter  stoops 
with  right  leg  advanced  when  the  play  is  on  the  left,  and  left  leg  ad- 
vanced M'hen  the  play  is  on  the  right,  he  makes  evident  to  his  oppo- 
nent, the  point  of  attack.  If  the  play  is  for  the  right  half  or  full 
back,  through  the  right  side,  and  the  quarter  assumes  the  position  of 
right  leg  advanced,  just  as  soon  as  the  ball  is  snapped  he  should  re- 
verse the  position  of  his  feet,  thereby  putting  him  in  a  natural  and 
easy  position  to  pass  the  ball — the  same  holds  for  those  who  stand 
with  left  leg  advanced  when  the  corresponding  play  is  made  on  the 
left  side.  Another  important  point  is,  after  the  signal  has  been  given 
and  the  quarter  taken  his  j^osition  to  receive  the  ball,  lae  should  not 
look  behind  to  see  if  his  backs  are  in  their  positions,  for  by  so  doing, 
his  eyes  naturally  rest  on  the  man  who  is  to  take  the  ball,  which  again 
gives  his  opponent  an  advantage.  A  quarter  cannot  be  too  careful 
concerning  these  two  points — namely,  the  taking  of  the  same  position 
behind  the  centre  for  every  play  and  keeping  his  eyes  directly  in 
front. 

((5.)  Handling  and  passing  the  ball.  It  is  essential  that  the  quarter 
should  handle  the  ball  cleanly  and  quickly  ;  the  success  of  the  play 
depends  greatly  upon  doing  this — practice  and  practice  only  wnll 
bring  about  perfection  in  this  respect. 

For  plays  between  guard  and  tackle,  tackle  and  end,  and  around 
the  end,  the  ball  should  be  passed,  that  is,  tossed  to  the  runner.  For 
plays  between  guard  and  centre,  also  when  line  men  are  to  run,  the 
ball  should  be  handed  to  the  runner.  In  passing  for  a  kick,  some 
quarters  use  the  round  arm,  some  the  underhand  pass,  both  with  or 
without  a  step.  Whatever  way  is  the  easiest  and  quickest  should  be 
adopted.  Kicking  direct  from  the  snap  back  has  eliminated  much  of 
this  part  of  the  quarter  back's  work.  Quickness  tempered  with  care- 
fulness should  be  cultivated,  that  is,  of  several  ways  of  doing  a  thing, 
that  which  seems  the  quickest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  safest,  should 
])e  chosen.  After  passing  for  a  kick,  the  quarter  should  turn  and 
help  block  anyone  coming  through  to  stop  the  kick. 

(c.)     Signalling. 

No  special  signal  is  necessary  between  centre  and  quarter  for  put- 
ting the  ball  in  play.  When  the  quarter  is  ready  to  receive  the  ball, 
the  mere  fact  that  his  hands  are  outstretched  should  be  enough  indi- 
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cation  for  the  centre  to  snap  the  ball  back.  If  the  quarter  gives  the 
signals,  as  it  is  acknowledged  by  all,  the  best  position  to  signal  from, 
he  should  first  think  of  what  play  he  intends  to  give,  then  after  the 
signal  for  that  play  is  given,  he  should  wait  a  few  seconds  before 
placing  his  hands  to  receive  the  ball,  for  it  is  right  here  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  trouble  arises  in  signalling  ;  the  quarter  forgets  that  he 
knows  the  play  before  the  signal  is  given,  while  the  rest  are  compelled 
to  think  a  few  seconds.  There  are  several  methods  of  signalling,  the 
ones  mostly  used  are  :  silent,  sentence  and  number — the  last  is  most 
popular. 

(2).  Defense. — When  the  opponents  have  the  ball,  the  quarter,  as 
I  said  before,  is  free  to  go  wherever  he  Avill,  but  the  position  from 
which  he  can  do  most  good,  is  about  three  yards  behind  the  centre, 
from  which  position  he  can  protect  the  centre,  both  sides  of  the  line 
and  either  end. 

A  quarter,  unless  he  be  of  heavy  build,  should  never  allow  himself 
to  be  drawn  into  the  line,  but  should  wait  his  opportunity  to  get  a 
clear  path  for  a  tackle.  The  quarter,  through  his  ability  in  handling 
kicks,  is  now  almost  universally  sent  back  when  the  opponents  have 
the  ball,  while  the  full  back  comes  up  to  the  old  quarter  back's  place 

The  above  matter  I  have  gathered  from  my  own  personal  experi- 
enee,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  I  have  put  it  forward  in  a  clear,  lucid 
manner,  so  that  those  beginners  in  the  game  of  foot  ball  who  read 
this  article,  and  are  desirous  of  playing  the  position  of  quarter  back, 
may  be  benefited  by  it. 

Philip  King. 
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HALF   BACK   AND   BACK 


THE  position  of  back,  and  by  back  I  mean,  half  back  or  back, 
on  any  of  our  college  teams  of  to-day  is  probably  the  most 
conspicuous  on  the  field.  It  is  the  position  by  which  four- 
fifths  of  the  ground  gaining  is  accomplished  and  perhaps  nine-tenths 
of  all  the  long  runs. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  individual  play  in  any  case,  as  it  is 
impossible  with  the  present  style  of  defense  for  a  half  back  to  make 
any  gain  whatever  if  it  were  not  for  the  interference  and  blocking  of 
the  entire  team. 

The  requisites  for  a  successful  half  back  are  many,  and  often  we 
find  teams  with  two  backs  making  up  these  many  qualities.  The 
heavy  line  bucking  and  light,  swift,  agile  man  are  the  two  styles  of 
backs  most  common  to-day. 

The  foundation  for  all  successful  foot  ball  players,  as  we  all  know, 
is  an  abundance  of  courage  and  dash,  with  the  ability  to  keep  cool 
and  quick  witted  on  all  occasions. 

The  above  qualities  are  especially  necessary,  together  with  quick- 
ness, agility,  speed  and  ability  to  dodge.  Although  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  it  is  important  and  better  to  combine  with  the  above 
qualities  the  ability  to  kick.  A  half  back  can  also  cultivate  to  a 
great  advantage  the  use  of  the  arm  in  warding  off  tacklers.  There  is 
nothing  which  deters  a  man  in  tackling  so  much  as  to  have  the  oppo- 
nent running  with  the  ball  put  out  his  arm  and  push  him  away  by 
putting  his  hand  against  his  chest,  and  especially  in  his  face.  In 
warding  off,  one  should  be  just  as  skillful  with  the  right  arm  as  well 
as  the  left,  or  vice  versa.  As  over  and  over  again,  in  running  through 
a  broken  field,  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  ball  from  one  arm  to  the 
other  in  order  to  have  the  other  arm  free  to  ward  off  tacklers. 
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As  mentioned  before,  courage  and  dash  are  two  of  the  fundamental 
qualities  for  a  successful  foot  ball  player,  and  especially  for  half 
back,  as  he  is  called  upon  repeatedly  to  dash  into  the  opposing  line, 
and  often  without  any  gain.  Here  it  is  where  these  qualities  show 
forth,  for  he  must  get  up  with  the  determination  that  next  time  HE 
WILL  GAIN  the  required  distance.  He  must  be  always  cool  under 
these  trying  circumstances  and  never  lose  his  temper  or  he^^d.  He 
must  show  his  wits,  for  if  he  is  eventually  successful  in  passing  the 
opponent's  line  he  must  make  up  his  mind  instantly  which  way  to 
run  to  receive  the  greater  interference  and  make  the  greatest  gain. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  quickness  in  starting,  for 
often  we  find  half  backs  lacking  this  one  quality  which  prevents 
them  from  being  iirst-class  men  in  that  position.  A  light  man,  for 
this  reason,  is  sometimes  more  successful  at  half  than  a  heavy  one, 
the  latter  who,  when  fairly  started,  may  be  ten  times  harder  to  stop, 
somehow  is  never  able  to  get  off  against  a  strong  team.  Together 
with  quick  starting,  another  important  point  is  receiving  the  ball 
from  the  quarter.  There  must  never  be  any  retarding  of  speed  in 
taking  the  hall;  in  fact,  the  player  should  become  so  accustomed  to 
receiving  the  ball  while  on  the  run  that  he  really  can't  tell  exactly  at 
what  time  he  receives  it;  or,  in  other  words,  receiving  the  ball  on  the 
run  should  become  a  second  nature  to  him.  After  a  quick  start  speed 
is  very  necessary  in  circling  the  ends,  and  to  keep  up  with  your  inter- 
ferers.  In  some  cases  the  half  back  will  find  it  very  useful  to  keep 
one  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  interferer  nearest  him  to  aid  his 
dodging  by  shoving  the  interferer  into  one  or  more  of  the  opponents. 

The  art  of  dodging,  which  often  aids  in  some  of  the  prettiest  runs 
made  on  the  field,  seems  to  be  more  easily  acquired  by  the  smaller 
and  lighter  men  than  by  the  heavier.  The  most  deceptive  and  per- 
haps the  most  successful  dodging  is  accomplished  by  backs,  who, 
while  running  at  their  full  speed,  do  not  change  their  pace  nor 
slacken  their  speed  whatever  in  changing  their  direction.  It  is  there- 
fore an  advantage  not  to  take  too  long  a  stride.  Here,  again,  the  use 
of  the  arm  in  warding  off  tacklers  cannot  be  over-estimated.  No 
definite  rules  can  be  set  in  regard  to  following  interference,  as  it  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  to  circumstances  and  to  the  ability  of  the  half 
back. 
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The  recent  changes  in  the  rules  will  make  kicking  more  frequent, 
and  necessarily  require  backs  to  be  more  perfect  in  catching  punts 
than  formerly.  Constant  practice  is  the  only  means  of  accomplishing 
this  end.  Be  sure  and  practice  all  kinds  and  styles  of  kicks,  those 
that  spin  and  sail,  as  well  as  those  that  turn  end  over  end.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  not  allowing  the  ball  to  strike  the  chest,  or  catch- 
ing it  high  up. 

These  are  a  few  brief  points  on  the  position  and  may  be  of  use  to  a 
few  who  might  chance  to  read  them. 

Laurence  T.  Bliss. 
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HOW   SIGNALS   ARE    GIVEN 


TO  tlie  uninitiated  spectator  the  management  of  the  play  of  a 
foot  ball  team  has  always  been  more  or  less  of  a  mystery, 
How  do  the  different  men  happen  to  go  in  a  certain  direction 
or  execute  a  certain  movement  at  just  a  certain  time  ?  is  a  question 
that  has  frequently  been  asked  by  casual  observers  of  a  foot  ball 
match.  More  experienced  onlookers  are  usually  able  to  answer  the 
question  in  a  general  way  by  explaining  that  signals  are  used,  and 
nearly  every  one  has  at  least  been  told  and  understood  in  an  indefi- 
nite way  that  a  puzzling  combination  of  numbers  is  called  out  by 
some  member  of  the  team  before  each  play,  and  has  its  significance 
in  regard  to  what  is  to  be  done  by  the  players  ;  that  is,  that  the  com- 
bination of  numbers  is  a  signal. 

That  there  is  some  method  of  designating  the  man  to  whom  the 
ball  is  to  be  passed  after  being  snapped  back  is,  of  course,  also  gen- 
erally understood  ;  but  that  each  combination  of  numbers  is  a  signal 
■which  conveys  to  the  mind  of  every  man  on  a  team  exactly  what  he 
and  every  other  member  is  to  attempt  to  do  is  a  fact  which,  even  if 
known  generally,  probably  requires  a  full  explanation  to  the  majority 
of  persons  in  order  that  they  may  realize  how  the  thing  is  done. 

For  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  enlightening  the  general  public, 
therefore,  a  complete  system  of  signals,  by  which  practically  any  play 
ordinarily  undertaken  by  a  foot  ball  team  may  be  made,  is  herewith 
set  down  and  fully  explained. 

The  system  given  is  one  of  the  simplest  possible,  and  is  used  so  as 
to  avoid  confusing  the  ideas  of  the  non-expert  with  a  great  complexity 
of  numbers,  such  as  is  sometimes  involved  in  the  elaborate  systems 
used  by  some  teams. 
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It  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  signaling  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  at  least  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  different  and  apparently  inex- 
plicable combinations  of  numbers  which  he  may  hear  on  the  foot  ball 
field  certainly  have  a  very  definite  meaning  to  the  players. 

The  system  here  given  is  composed  only  of  numbers,  and  it  is  by 
the  use  of  numbers  almost  entirely  that  signals  are  given  by  the  lead- 
ing foot  ball  teams  at  present.  Several  years  ago,  systems  involving 
signals  with  the  hand  or  some  motion  of  the  body,  or  the  use  of  cer- 
tain words,  were  very  commonly  used,  but  with  the  new  methods  of 
play  most  of  that  sort  of  signaling  has  become  obsolete,  leaving  the 
system  involving  numbers  only  the  one  now  almost  universally  em- 
ployed. The  use  of  the  following  diagram  will  make  the  explanation 
of  signalling  very  easy  to  comprehend. 

L.  E.  L.  T.  L.  G.  C.  R.  G.  R.  T.  R.  K. 

11         X         9         X         5         X         1         X         -2         X         6         X         10         x         12 


Q. 

X. 

[..  H. 

R.  H. 

X 

F. 

X 

13 

X 

15 

14 

In  the  above  diagram  the  X's  represent  the  eleven  players  lined  up 
in  their  respective  positions  ready  for  the  signal.  The  players  are, 
taking  them  in  order,  as  indicated  by  the  abbreviation  above  each  X; 
Left  end,  left  tackle,  left  guard,  centre,  right  guard,  right  tackle, 
right  end,  quarter  back,  left  half  back,  right  half  back,  full  back. 
Each  of  the  men  who,  ordinarily,  do  the  running  with  the  ball,  is 
also  designated  in  the  diagram  by  a  number;  that  is  :  Left  guard  is 
designated  3;  left  tackle,  7;  left  half  back,  13;  right  guard,  4;  right 
tackle,  8  ;  right  half  back,  14,  and  full  back,  15.  The  two  ends,  who 
comparatively  seldom  get  the  ball  to  run  with,  and  the  centre  and 
quarter  back,  who  run  with  it  only  in  very  exceptional  cases,  are  not 
considered  as  ground  gainers  in  this  explanation  of  signalling,  and, 
therefore,  are  not  designated  by  numbers  in  the  diagram. 

The  six  spaces  between  the  seven  players  in  the  line  are  designated. 
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as  shown  in  the  diagram,  as  follows  :  Between  centre  and  left  guard, 
i;  left  guard  and  left  tackle,  5;  left  tackle  and  left  end,  9;  centre 
and  right  guard,  2;  right  guard  and  right  tackle,  6;  right  tackle  and 
right  end,  10.  The  spaces  beyond  each  end  are  designated  by  Nos. 
II  and  12  for  left  and  right  ends,  respectively. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  all  the  players  and  spaces  on  the  left  of 
the  centre  are  designated  l)y  odd  and  those  on  the  right  by  even  num- 
bers. The  full  back  is  numbered  15  simply  so  as  to  make  the  num- 
bers consecutive  from  i  to  15,  inclusive.  The  position,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  neutral  as  between  the  left  and  right  of  ihe  centre,  so  far  as  this 
system  is  concerned,  might  have  been  designated  indifferently  by 
either  an  odd  or  an  even  number. 

Supposing  the  members  of  the  team  to  have  committed  to  memory 
the  numbers  as  applied  in  this  system  and  to  l)e  thoroughly  familiar 
with  them,  as  they  needs  must  be,  in  order  that  they  may  work 
smoothly,  the  subject  of  the  manner  of  using  the  numbers  may  be 
taken  up. 

The  simjilest  way  in  which  the  signals  can  be  given  by  the  captain 
or  the  quarter  back,  who  usually  gives  them,  as  he  has  to  pass  the 
ball,  and  can  usually  do  this  more  surely  if  he  himself  decides  before-  ' 
hand  upon  the  man  to  whom  he  shall  pass  it,  is  to  give  first  what  is 
technically  known  as  a  bluff  number,  and  means  nothing,  and  to  fol- 
low this  with  the  number  of  the  player  who  is  to  take  the  ball,  and 
the  number  of  the  space  where  he  is  to  endeavor  to  advance. 

For  example,  the  (|uarter  back  wishes  the  left  half  back  to  go 
around  the  right  end.  The  signal  would  be  7 — 13 — 12.  The  first 
number  being  the  bluff,  and  having  no  significance,  may,  of  course, 
be  any  number  at  all. 

If  the  play  desired  were  to  have  the  right  guard  run  with  the  ball 
between  centre  and  left  guard,  the  signal  would  be  9—4 — i.  This  is 
the  principle  of  the  whole  system. 

In  case  this  system  is  so  simple  that  the  opponents  would  discover 
the  meaning  of  the  signals,  as  might  easily  happen,  it  v/ould  only  be 
necessary  to  change  the  method  of  giving  them.  One  of  the  most 
common  ways  of  doing  this  would  be  to  have  the  sum  of  the  first  two 
numbers  of  a  signal  to  be  the  number  of  the  player  who  is  to  take  the 
ball,  and  have  these   followed   by   the   number   of   the   space    througli 
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which  he  is  to  go.  Thus  4— 3—6— 21— 12  would  mean  that  the  left 
tackle  (4  plus  3  equal  7)  is  to  run  between  right  guard  and  tackle. 
Nos.  21  and  12  being  simply  given  haphazard  without  any  real  mean- 
ing; 8— 6— II  given  as  a  signal  would  mean  that  the  right  half  back 
(8  plus  6  equals  14)  is  to  run  around  the  left  end. 

In  this  way,  or  by  still  further  changing  the  order  of  giving  the 
signal  numbers,  the  opponents  may  usually  be  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  offensive  side's  intentions. 

Sometimes,  however,  it  is  found  necessary  to  change  to  an  entirely 
different  system  of  signals  to  that  which  has  been  in  use,  as  for  a 
team  used  to  signals  of  various  sorts  it  is  sometimes  an  easy  matter  to 
make  out  a  system  of  signalling. 

The  signal  for  a  kick  is  a  very  simple  thing  usually,  and  might  in 
this  system  be  made  any  number  between  thirty  and  forty.  Thus 
when  the  system  is  to  have  the  sum  of  the  first  two  numbers  count 
for  the  player,  the  signal  for  the  full  back  to  kick  might  be  7— 8— 35. 
Different  numbers  might  be  added  to  have  the  ball  kicked  in  a  certain 
direction.  The  different  combinations  of  numbers,  which  may  be 
made  by  the  use  of  this  simple  system  of  signals,  can  be  readily  per- 
ceived. This  system,  as  outlined,  could  be  put  to  any  use  in  playing 
straight  foot  ball.  If  it  is  desired  to  introduce  trick  plays,  or  to 
the  game  in  other  ways,  the  system  has  only  to  be  extended  ad  lib 
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TRAINING  FOR  FOOT  BALL 


James  G.  Lathrop,  in  "Out 


T  T  is  with  many  misgivings  tbat  '' 
■^  Avrite  on  "  Training  for  Foo. 
Ball,"  because  my  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, though  based  on  long  and 
practical  experience,  are  radically 
different  from  the  methods  practiced 
at  preparatory  schools  and  the  larg- 
est colleges.  The  prevailing  idea  of  those  who  shape  the  policy 
of  foot  ball  coaching  seems  to  be  that  the  more  hard  work  the 
team  does  from  day  to  day,  the  better  foot  ball  it  will  be  able  to 
play  on  a  given  date.  The  general  physical  condition  of  the  men 
IS  quite  subordinate,  even  if  it  enters  the  minds  of  the  coachers 
at  all.  By  this  I  mean  the  all-round  good  condition  that  comes 
from  a  judicious  amount  of  exercise  that  makes  a  man  eat  well, 
sleep  well,  and  feel  good  M-ith  himself  and  those  about  him. 
Sometimes,  a  week  or  two  before  the  big  game,  the  team  is 
found  overworked.  Then  the  players  are  given  a  let  up.  This 
seems  too  much  like  getting  a  man  ill  in  order  to  cure  him.  He 
is  the  better  for  the  rest,  but  not  so  good  as  if  he  had  never 
been  carried  to  the  point  of  needing  it.  I  admit  that  the 
length  of  time  necessary,  each  day,  to  teach  a  man  a  game  of 
foot  ball  is  long,  and  it  may  be  too  long  for  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  his  best  physical  condition;  yet  I  hold  that 
a  man  played  so  long  each  day  that  he  feels  tired  all  the  time, 
and  has  to  force  himself  into  his  foot  ball  suit,  will  not  absorb 
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so  much  of  the  coaching  as  a  fresh  man.  He  will  nst  b«  keen 
to  grasp  the  situation  to  accomplish  a  play,  and  his  physical 
conditon  is  unfavorable  to  rapid  work.  I  would  prefer  men 
who  knew  less  foot  ball  but  were  strong  and  active.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  develop  the  highest  physical  condition  consistent  with 
a  thorough  learning  of  the  game.  The  method  is  by  keeping 
the  mean. 

All  who  have  made  the  least  study  of  physical  training  knew 
that  too  much  long  work  make  men  slow,  just  as  too  much  fast 
work  will.  The  coachers  on  a  foot  ball  field  work  almost  as 
hard  as  the  players  themselves.  Hence  their  judgment  in  the 
amount  of  work  doing,  or  how  the  team  is  standing  it,  is  not 
likely  to  be  good.  Someone  on  the  outside,  who  makes  a  study 
of  condition,  could  observe  much  better  and  be  better  qualified 
to  pass  an  opinion. 

The  coachers  in  a  practice  game  are  in  the  thick  of  the  battle 
as  much  as  the  players;  a  play  does  not  work  well,  the  coachers 
lose  their  tempers  and  abuse  the  players,  who  get  angry;  every- 
body ditto.  As  a  result,  practice  intended  to  last  twenty  min- 
utes or  half  an  hour  is  prolonged  to  an  hour.  The  next  day  the 
coachers,  without  considering  the  hard  work  of  the  day  before, 
are  surprised  to  find  the  team  slow.  The  chances  are  they  will 
consider  the  team  lazy  or  short  of  work,  and  will  repeat  their 
error  by  extending  the  practice.  This  is  no  fancy  sketch,  but 
happens  repeatedly  on  every  foot  ball  field.  Men  whose  judg- 
ment would  usually  be  considered  good  seem  to  lose  it  when 
they  get  mixed  up  with  "through  the  centre"  and  "round  the 
end  "  plays.  If  they  had  a  saw-mill  run  by  water,  and  wanted 
to  saw  to-morrow,  they  would  know  better  than  to  use  all  the 
water  in  the  pond  to-day,  for  the  pond  cannot  fill  during  the 
night.  Yet  they  play  their  team  all  out  each  day,  leaving  no 
reserve  strength  and  nerve  force  to  help  recuperation  at  night. 
It  is  no  wonder  the  month  of  November  sees  a  lot  of  used-up 
players.  The  tired  player  is  the  most  likely  to  get  injured. 
Foot  ball  is  a  good  game  for  men  properly  trained.  The  great 
bane  of  the  game  is  overtraining. 
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It  is  not  likely  that  this  article  will  have  much  influence  with 
these  who  have  for  years  been  accustomed  to  the  regular  way  of 
working  foot  ball  teams.  Having  had  to  do,  when  playing, 
with  elevens  that  won,  naturally  the  style  of  work  then  done  is 
followed  by  them.  They  never  think  that  their  team  won  in 
spite  of  its  training,  instead  of  on  account  of  it,  and  that  proba- 
bly the  other  team  was  trained  just  as  badly.  It  is  with  the 
younger  fellows  in  the  preparatory  schools  that  I  hope  to  have 
some  influence.  They  do  each  day  twice  the  amount  of  hard 
work  necessary  to  get  them  into  their  best  conditions.  They 
do  not  like  so  much  hard  work,  but  do  it  because  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  proper  thing  and  because  it  is  done  at  college,  where 
the  man  who  can  stand  the  greatest  amount  of  abuse  without 
grumbling  is  the  best  fellow. 

Foot  ball  cannot  be  played  properly,  either  in  a  match  or  in 
practice,  without  hard,  fast  play  all  the  time.  Any  attempt  to 
loaf,  or  let  up,  during  the  play,  either  by  an  individual  or  a 
team,  is  at  once  frowned  upon  and  very  properly  so.  Hence 
every  day's  practice  is  like  a  trial,  and  what  would  be  thought  of 
a  trainer  who  gave  his  crew,  runners,  walkers,  or  jumpers,  a  trial 
six  days  in  the  M'eek,  or  wdio  gave  his  horses  miles  and  repeat  day 
after  day?  These  men  would  tell  you  it  would  slow  them, 
throw  them  off  their  feed  and  have  other  undesirable  results. 
Yet  this  is  what  is  done  with  most  of  the  foot  ball  elevens  every 
autumn. 

Such  excessive  and  continuous  work  in  foot  ball  is  quite 
unnecessary.  I  have  seen  a  team  picked  from  one  of  our  largest 
colleges,  with  the  best  coaching  procurable  and  trained  on  the 
killing  process  for  six  weeks,  take  two  half-hour  halves  to  score 
twice  against  an  athletic  club  team  which  only  got  together  for 
practice  twice  a  week.  It  is  true  that  they  had  a  game  with 
some  outside  eleven  every  Saturday,  but  they  never  had  a  second 
eleven  to  practice  against,  and  some  of  the  players  on  this  team 
were  not  thought  good  enough  to  play  on  the  above  'Varsity 
eleven.  It  is  not  so  very  many  years  since  the  men  training  for 
the    eleven    of    one    of   our  largest  preparatory    schools,  ate 
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raw  meat  because  they  thought  it  would  give  tk«Mi  bettM 
wind. 

Within  a  few  years  the  captain  of  the  eleven  of  one  of  our 
largest  colleges  told  me  that  he  played  his  men  two  or  three 
hours  the  first  day.  He  knew  it  would  make  them  sore  and 
stiff,  but  the  idea  was  to  toughen  them  and  to  show  them  right 
at  the  start  that  the  game  was  no  child  s  play.  At  another 
large  college,  in  ten  days  after  college  opened  not  one  man  of 
the  first  eleven  was  able  to  play  owing  to  injuries.  Many  of 
these  could  be  directly  traced  to  too  hard  and  long  continued 
work,  but  most,  perhaps  to  the  "piling  on  "  of  players  after 
the  ball  is  down.  That  has  heretofore  been  the  cause  of  more 
injuries  than  all  the  mass  and  momentum  plays  combined. 
Now  that  a  rule  has  been  made  to  stop  it,  I  believe  we  shall 
see  fewer  cripples  on  the  field;  and  as  the  halves  have  been 
reduced  to  thirty-five  minutes  each,  there  need  be  less  work 
done  to  give  the  players  endurance. 

Now  that  I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  how  a  foot  ball  eleven 
should  not  be  trained  I  will  explain  how  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
done. 

For  a  week  or  two  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  the  captain 
and  coachers  have  a  large  number  of  men  to  try„  and  there  is 
then  less  liability  of  any  one  set  of  men  getting  a  chance  to 
play  too  long  at  a  time.  Ii  \z  after  the  so-called  dead  wood 
has  been  eliminated  that  the  time  comes  for  the  trainer  to  look 
carefully  after  the  daily  wcrk  of  the  arct  eleven  and  substitutes. 

If  one  had  sr:y  thirty,  who  were  r.ll  in  the  seme  condition, 
the  training  would  be  mud^  simpliiicd.  Unfortunately,  whilst 
seme  have  been  Dlayinr^  ;cimis,  bac^cbrJl,  rowings  or  were  in  the 
track  athletic  ten.]  i.  and  sc  r.re  j.i  frir  condition  to  stand  the 
liar^.  work  of  foot  ball,  ethers  have  nii.iply  clone  no  work  since 
the  Ir.Lt  foot  ball  season.  These  r,rc  cither  too  hcr;;y  from  'ligh 
living  anvl  lack  of  exercise,  or,  if  not  zo  consiitr.ted  as  to  take 
on  weight  with  idleness  tliey  %/ill  certainly  lack  strength  and 
vvii    . 

"^h  -^e  is  alw.-.ys  a  cry  for  he..vy  men  f -r  the  rush  li  \c    particu- 
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larly  in  and  near  the  centre.  These  big  fellows,  with  theii 
aldermanic  proportions  and  over  two  hundred  pounds,  are  gen- 
erally used  up  very  soon  in  attempting  to  do  as  much  work  as 
men  who  begin  in  fairly  good  conaition.  If  they  are  to  be 
of  value  in  the  big  games  they  must  be  handled  with  great  care. 
While  they  must  work  hard  to  get  rid  of  their  fat,  they  should 
not  be  put  in  the  line  every  day.  They  should  be  played  but 
part  of  the  time  each  day — five  minutes  one  day,  ten  another, 
back  to  five  the  next,  and  so  on,  gradually  increasing  the  time 
as  condition  improves.  Big  men  out  of  condition  have  to  carry 
from  ten  to  twenty-five,  and  possibly  more,  pounds  of  useless 
weight.  Their  muscles  are  being  just  so  much  overtaxed,  and 
are  more  liable  to  injury.  They  will,  of  course,  need  work 
other  than  that  they  get  during  their  short  time  in  the  daily 
practice,  to  bring  them  down  to  proper  weight.  This  work 
should  be  mainly  running,  not  several  miles  on  a  stretch,  or 
even  one  mile,  but  short  spurts  of  about  fifty  yards  followed  by 
walks  of  about  the  same  distance.  The  rate  of  speed  in  the 
run  should  not  be  a  man's  best,  yet  it  should  be  much  faster 
than  a  long-distance  gait.  The  walk  between  the  runs  gives 
the  muscles  a  chance  to  rest,  allows  the  exercise  to  be  kept  up 
longer,  thus  increasing  perspiration  and  the  reduction  of 
weight.  It  also  tends  to  develop  speed,  which  the  long,  slow 
run  does  not,  and  it  is  nearer  like  the  work  in  foot  ball  with  its 
sudden  rushes  and  corresponding  rests  between.  While  it  is 
tiring,  there  is  not  the  danger  of  sprains,  which  are  always 
double  with  heavy  men  early  in  the  season.  As  the  special 
object  with  these  men  is  to  get  off  weight,  and  as  the  majority 
of  young  fellows  eat  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  more  than 
they  need,  it  would  be  well  to  eat  less,  not  paying  so  much 
attention  to  quality  as  quantity.  This  can  be  done  without  loss 
of  strength,  and  is  a  great  help  in  reducing.  I  have  seen  big 
men,  who  might  have  been  of  value,  played  so  long  each  day 
that  tliey  were  of  no  use  when  needed. 

Now  about  the  training  of   half    backs,  of    which  there  are 
really  three,  there    being    little    difference    between   the  work 
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required  of  the  half  and  full  back.  Generally  these  men  are 
the  most  likely  to  be  injured,  for  they  are  continually  shot  into 
the  rush  line.  When  two  bodies  meet,  both  are  about  equally 
liable  to  damage,  still  there  are  but  three  backs  on  the  eleven 
and  they  do  most  of  the  battering.  It  is  not  unusual  for  all  the 
backs  on  the  first  and  second  elevens  to  be  used  up  from  this 
continual  hammering.  Now,  if  we  divide  by  two  the  number 
of  times  a  back  is  sent  into  the  line,  we  certainly  reduce  by 
half  the  chances  of  his  being  injured;  and  pray  what  is  the  use, 
after  he  knows  his  game,  of  continually  sending  him  up  to 
almost  certain  injury  ?  A  well  back  is  gamer,  and  he  will  go 
up  against  the  line  harder  than  an  injured  one,  and  the  latter 
will  not  have  his  best  speed  to  go  round  the  end.  I  don't  say 
he  must  not  be  sent  into  the  line  in  practice,  but  reduce  the 
times  as  much  as  possible.  His  work,  practicing  kicks  and 
running  round  after  punts  in  making  fair  catches,  together  with 
what  he  gets  while  practicing  plays  and  signals,  will  do  much 
to  keep  him  in  condition.  The  value  of  rest  is  frequently 
shown  after  players  have  been  laid  up  for  two  or  three  weeks 
owing  to  injuries.  The  men  come  out  and  play  phenomenally 
well,  and  what  was  considered  a  great  calamity  has  proved  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  I  have  known  inferior  men  to  make  the 
'Varsity  eleven  with  but  two  weeks'  training,  and  have  seen  a 
coacher,  whose  position  the  year  before  was  guard,  not  satisfied 
with  the  way  the  position  was  being  played,  go  right  in  without 
a  particle  of  training  since  the  year  before,  and  play  a  forty-five 
minute  half.  It  is  true  he  was  pretty  tired,  but  his  perform- 
ance proves  that  the  long  practice  usually  given  is  not  neces- 
sary to  fit  men  to  endure  the  game  ;  and  if  not,  why  punish 
them  more  than  necessary  ? 

I  have  seen  the  time  when  all  the  'Varsity  backs,  as  well  as 
those  on  the  secoad  eleven,  were  used  up  from  this  continual 
going  up  into  the  line,  and  the  captain  was  obliged  to  send  to 
the  class  elevens  for  someone  who  could  play  the  position  in 
order  that  the  rest  of  the  team  could  get  their  daily  dose ;  and  yet 
those  volunteers  showed  surprising  speed,  and  went  up  against 
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the  rush  line  with  that  reckless  dash  so  satisfactory  to  the  on- 
lookers and  coachers.  In  less  than  a  week  the  pounding  sent 
them  down  below  the  level  of  those  whose  places  they  haci 
temporarily  taken.  Observations  like  these  have  convinced  me 
that  backs  are  made  too  much  use  of  in  practice. 

The  work  of  the  rushers  is  not  so  violent  as  that  of  the  backs; 
they  are  not  so  liable  to  injury,  and  they  can  stand  more  of  their 
kind  of  work.  There  is  then  less  need  of  sparing  them;  besides, 
rushers  can  be  made  better  than  backs.  There  is  work  they 
can  do  other  than  lining  up  and  playing  hard  foot  ball,  to  con- 
dition them  for  the  strain  of  a  championship  game. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  a  foot  ball  eleven  never  gets 
credit  from  their  coacher  for  doing  any  real  training  until  the 
men  line  up  to  play  real  foot  ball.  No  account  seems  to  be 
taken  of  the  tackling  practice,  catching  the  ball,  dropping  on  it, 
and  the  practicing  of  tricks,  signals,  and  plays  generally;  or 
of  the  work  often  done  in  the  forenoon  by  the  backs,  such  as 
punting,  drop  kicking  and  kicking  goals  from  placing.  All  this 
is  trying  work,  and  certainly  should  be  considered  when  reck- 
oning up  each  day's  training;  neither  should  the  many  hours  of 
foot  ball  lectures  be  left  out,  for  there  is  a  mental  as  well  as  a 
physical  strain  in  this  game. 

Men  go  to  college,  too,  for  something  else  besides  playing 
foot  ball,  and  there  are  recitations  to  consider.  Men  over- 
worked in  their  preparation  for  foot  ball  will  not  do  as  well 
in  their  studies.  It  will  not  do  to  burn  the  candle  at  both 
ends. 

The  playing  time  each  day  should  be  only  so  long  as  the 
team  can  play  with  snap,  not  forgetting  to  shorten  the  time  of 
extra  hard  playing  on  days  vvhen  more  than  the  usual  time  has 
been  taken  up  with  other  practice.  I  know  it  often  happens 
that  graduates  travel  long  distances  to  help  coach  the  teams, 
and  as  their  time  is  limited,  naturally  they  want  to  do 
as  much  as  possible.  This  extra  drive  should  be  followed  by 
a  let  up  in  the  work  of  the  men,  or  the  team  will  soon  be  all 
dragged  out.     A  team  that  could  play  two  thirty-minute  halves 
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in  practice  should  be  able  to  play  two  forty-five  minute  halves 
in  a  championship  game,  and  now  two  twenty-five  minute 
halves  in  practice  should  be  sufficient  for  the  shorter  struggle. 
T  believe  Lhat  any  eleven  would  be  further  advanced  in  condi- 
tion by  Thanksgiving,  and  play  better  foot  ball,  if  it  did  not  line 
up  and  play  hard  foot  ball  more  than  every  other  day.  Little  or 
no  time  should  be  taken  up  with  the  technique  of  the  game  on 
these  days,  the  other  days  being  devoted  entirely  to  that.  As 
a  team,  soon  after  the  season  opens,  plays  two  regular  games 
with  outside  elevens  each  week,  usually  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  this  would  give  hard  foot  ball  on  Monday,  practice 
(technique)  Tuesday,  a  game  Wednesday,  Thursday  practice 
again,  Friday  being  used  for  both  practice  and  some  hard  foot 
ball,  trying  new  plays  in  actual  playing,  and  rectifying  mis- 
takes  of  the  eleven  as  shown  by  their  previous  games.  Two 
ten-minute  halves  per  day  are  long  enough  for  the  first  week, 
and  two  fifteen  minute  halves  for  the  first  outside  game;  fifteen- 
minute  halves  the  second  week  and  the  sam.o  time  for  outside 
games,  with  no  change  in  time  for  third  week,  either  in  prac- 
tice with  second  eleven  or  other  games. 

The  fourth  week  change  the  playing  time  to  twenty-minute 
halves  one  day,  and  back  to  fifteen  the  next.  This  week  the 
outside  games  might  be  twenty-minute  halves.  Fourth  and 
fifth  week  alter  the  playing  time  according  to  the  apparent 
ability  of  the  team,  but  better  have  one  outside  game  thirty- 
minute  halves,  preferably  on  Saturday,  as  the  men  will  rest  on 
Sunday. 

This  amount  of  work  I  would  not  alter  much  for  the  sixth  and 
seventh  weeks,  which  would  probably  bring  us  up  to  a  week 
before  the  great  game,  which  week  should  see  a  considerable 
"let  up  "in  ha.d  foot  ball  practice.  The  men  should  have 
almost  total  rest  two  days  before,  and  as  near  as  possible  total 
rest  the  day  before  the  game.  This  gives  the  teams  a  chance 
to  fully  recover  their  elasticity.  This  plan  of  work  has  left  out 
technique  practice  on  the  days  the  eleven  does  not  line  up  to 
play    hard    foot    ball.      These    days,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays   and 
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part  of  Fridays  should  be  devoted  to  passing  the  ball,  dropping 
on  it,  tackling,  .•-ignah,  rying  playsj  and  such  other  work  as  is 
deerred  necessary  outside  of  actually  lining  up  to  play  hard 
foot  ball.  I\rhaps  on  these  days  some  running  would  be  ben- 
efici.d  to  the  team.  It  should  not  be  the  long,  slow  run,  but 
shortf  quick  spurts,  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  yards.  Five  or 
six  :  f  these  are  enough,  with  short  rests  between.  This  would 
help  the  speed.  As  quick  starting  in  foot  ball  is  very  desirable, 
the  men  should  practice  what  is  known  among  professional 
sprint  runners  as  "  five  yards  scratch  starting,"  that  is,  two 
men  "  score  up  "  (as  trotting  horses  do  in  races)  between  two 
marks,  five  yards  apart.  Starting  at  the  first  mark,  each  tries 
to  beat  the  other  over  the  second.  If  they  both  go  over  this 
one,  it  is  "a  go,"  and  they  race  then  to  twenty  yards.  From 
four  to  six  times  is  enough  of  this.  The  length  of  time  devoted 
to  ail  this  kind  of  Avork  on  the  off  days  does  not  matter  so 
much,  as  none  of  it  is  exhausting,  and  from  an  hour  to  two 
hours  a  day  would  be  about  right.  The  shorter  time  at  first, 
and  never  more  than  the  latter. 

If  it  is  thought  best  to  mix  the  work  of  the  team,  practicing 
the  technique,  lining  up,  and  playing  hard  foot  ball  every  day, 
then  I  would  shorten  the  time  of  hard  play  from  that  given 
above.  I  do  not  consider  that  any  team  would  be  at  its  best  at 
the  end  of  the  season  if  it  did  the  above  amount  of  hard  play- 
ing each  day,  together  with  the  other  work  so  necessary  to 
learn  the  game.  Two  hours  of  foot  ball  work  each  day,  whether 
on  the  field,  in  the  cage,  gymnasium,  or  lecture  room,  is  enough 
for  any  team,  for  this  really  means  three  hours,  counting  the 
time  of  dressing  and  getting  to  and  from  the  field. 

A  word  about  clothing.  The  foot  ball  suit,  with  its  padded 
trousers  and  jerseys,  cannot  be  washed,  and  soon  becomes  very 
much  soiled,  so  light  underclothi  -.g  should  be  worn  next  the 
skin.  This  will  help  absorb  the  perspiration,  and  can  be 
changed  at  will. 

Now  a  word  about  the  men  on  the  side  lines,  the  substitutes, 
who  are  waiting  to  be  tried,  or  to  take  the  place  of  some  player 
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who  has  been  injured,  or  has  shown  indifferent  playing.  Usu- 
ally these  men  are  not  sufficiently  clothed.  Late  in  the  season 
the  weather  is  apt  to  be  severe,  and  rain,  cold  or  blow,  never 
stops  practice  ;  yet  these  men  often  stand  around  with  too 
little  clothing  on.  It  seems  the  general  understanding  that  a 
foot  ball  player  must  be  tough,  which  is  true  ;  but  many  a 
player  has  exposed  himself  unnecessarily  on  the  side  lines,  and 
ruined  his  chances  of  making  the  team,  by  a  cold  contracted  by 
this  exposure.  foo  often  a  sweater  thrown  over  a  man's 
shoulders,  with  the  sleeves  tied  under  his  throat,  is  deemed 
enough  protection.  These  idle  players  should  be  provided  with 
heavy  overcoats  or  blankets. 

Of  course  all  players  understand  the  advantage  of  a  bath  and 
rub-down  after  the  hard  work,  but  both  should  be  taken  in  a 
comfortably  warm  room,  and  with  the  exception  of  special 
application  of  warm  water  to  sore  spots,  the  water  used  for  the 
bath  should  be  cold. 

As  all  the  players  are  likely  to  be  ready  for  their  rub-down  at 
about  the  same  time,  unless  plenty  of  rubbers  are  on  hand  it 
would  be  better  not  to  wait,  but  dress  at  once.  I  do  not 
approve  of  men  standing  around  naked  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  waiting  for  their  turn.  The  street  clothes  should  not 
be  hurried  on.  Plenty  of  time  ought  to  be  taken  for  dressing, 
or  a  man  will  break  out  into  a  perspiration  again,  and  so 
invite  a  cold.  In  closing  I  will  say  it  is  my  opinion,  formed 
during  an  experience  of  twenty  years,  that  a  man  undertrained— 
that  is,  not  trained  enough  to  be  at  his  best— is  far  better  than 
one  overtrained,  for  the  former  will  certainly  have  his  snap  for 
a  time,  while  the  latter  will  be  dead  from  the  start. 

I  am  an  advocate  of  less  work  in  the  training  of  foot  ball 
elevens.  I  do  not  believe  a  man  goes  out  to  play  foot  ball  who 
does  not  intend  to  do  his  best.  If  he  is  kept  a  little  within 
himself  he  will  thrive;  if  driven  beyond  his  strength  to  a  point 
where  it  ceases  to  be  fun  his  team  will  not  get  his  best  efforts. 
Foot  ball  is  a  game  supposed  to  be  played  for  the  pleasure 
there  is  in  it  and  the  benefit  of  the  exercise.     Any  eleven  that 
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is  worked  so  hard  each  day  as  to  require  driving  is  not  getting 
the  best  there  is  out  of  the  game,  nor  will  the  men  improve  so 
fast  as  if  play  ceased  a  little  before  they  wanted  it  to. 

As  diet  is  considered  a  part  of  training  I  will  say  a  few 
words  about  that.  The  field  is  the  place  to  train,  and  not  at 
the  tables.  Don't  overeat,  and  take  plenty  of  time  to  eat,  but 
above  all  things  don't  eat  anything  between  meals.  Three 
meals  a  day,  five  to  six  hours  apart,  are  enough.  On  the  train- 
ing table  should  be  served  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in 
their  season.  For  meats:  roast  beef,  steaks,  roast  or  boiled 
mutton  and  chops,  chicken,  turkey,  served  without  highly  seas- 
oned sauces.  Eggs  cooked  any  way  desired.  Dry  toast,  wheat, 
Graham  and  brown  bread;  no  hot  biscuits.  All  the  cereals; 
tea,  coffee,  milk,  one  cup  or  glass  at  a  meal.  Little  or  no  pies 
or  cakes,  but  plain  puddings  such  as  tapioca,  rice,  cornstarch, 
bread  and  butter.  During  the  day  drink  what  water  you  need. 
This  is  different  from  as  much  as  you  want.  Don't  wash  your 
food  down  with  any  liquid.  When  thirsty,  instead  of  drinking 
cold  water  as  long  as  it  tastes  good,  take  two  or  three  swal- 
lows. Repeat  in  two  or  three  minutes  until  thirst  ceases. 
Taken  in  this  way  it  will  do  no  harm,  even  if  you  are  warm. 
Fish  is  good  occasionally  for  a  change  in  diet.  Salt  fish  or 
meats  and  highly  seasoned  sauces  should  be  used  very  spar- 
ingly, if  at  all,  as  they  create  an  unnatural  thirst.  All  food 
should  be  cooked  to  suit  the  taste.  The  days  of  raw  meat  and 
other  absurd  diets  have  passed  away. 


How  to  Equip  a  Foot  Ball  Team 

The  most  essential  point   in  starting  a  foot  ball   team  is  to  have 
every  player  properly  clothed,   and  following 
is  a   list  of  the  principal  articles  worn  by  the 
leading  university  and  college  teams  through- 
out the  country  : 

Spalding's  Foot  Ball  Jackets  are  made  of 
a  special  heavy  white  duck,  sewed  with  the 
best  and  strongest  linen,  and  hand-made 
eyelets.  Those  with  sleeves  cost  75  cents  ; 
without  sleeves,  60  cents. 

Proper     pants     to 

be  worn  are  the  No. 

OOR,   w  h  i  c  h     are 

made    of     imported 

moleskin,  very  light 

weight,  padded  hips 

nd     knees,     with 

I  L-eds  on  the  thighs, 

.    ihus    preventing  in- 

4   jury  to  the  hips  and 

;    knees    and    doing 

,  'J     away    with    injuries 

^         \^ili^      to  the  thighs  so  otfen 
No.  OOR.  called     "char  lie 

horse."  Price  of 
these  is  $4.50  per  pair.  A  good  light  weight  pair,  No.  OMR,  is 
made  of  moleskin,  padded  hips  and  knees,  with  reeds,  same  as  No. 
OOR,  and  retail  for  $3.00.  The  canvas  pants,  No.  iP,  are  made  of 
good  white  duck,  well  padded  throughout,  and  sell  for  $1.50,  while  a 
pair  made  of  heavy  drill,  well  padded.  No.  XP,  can  be  bought  for 
80  cents. 


\  ] 


No.  IP. 


The  accompanying  cut  illustrates  Spald- 
ing's 'Varsity  Union  suit.  This  consists  of 
their  special  'Varsity  foot  ball  jacket  and 
pants  connected  by  a  substantial  elastic 
belt.  The  price  of  this  complete  is  I5.00. 
The  jacket  and  pants  can  be  bought  sep- 
arately, however,  the  jacket  (sleeveless) 
90  cents  each,  and  the  pants,  $2.00.  These 
suits  are  made  scientifically  correct,  of  the 
lightest  and  strongest  brown  canvas, 
specially  manufactured  for  these  goods. 
The  hips  and  knees  are  properly  padded 
and  the  thighs  have  cane  strips.  An  im- 
portant feature  of  the  jacket  is  an  elastic 
gusset  in  the  armholes  in  the  spot  where  the 
players  know  it  is  required. 

Sweaters  are  a  needed 
adjunct  of  every  foot 
ball  player's  outfit. 
Spalding's  No.  A  Inter- 
collegiate Sweater,  which  is  the  official  sweater 
worn  by  all  the  leading  university  and  college 
teams,  is  made  of  pure  Australian  lamb's  wool 
and  has  been  found  indispensable  as  a  prevent- 
ative for  taking  cold.  It  retails  for  $6.00.  The  No.  B  heavy  weight 
sweater  retails  for  $5.00,  and  the  No.  C,  standard  weight,  for  $4.00. 
In  jerseys,  a  very  popu- 
lar garment  worn  with 
sleeveless  jackets  is  Spald- 
ing's No.  loPX,  which  is 
manufactured  from  hard 
twisted  worsted  of  good  ^^  t- 
quality  and  closely  woven.  '^'^ 
It  is  made  with  a  solid 
color  body  with  alternate 
striped  sleeves  —  usually 
two  inches  of  same  color  as  body  with  narrow  stripes  of  any  desired 


No.  lOPX. 


No.  lOPS. 


wn  Head  Harness. 


A  good  belt  to  wear  is  No.  728, 
russet  or  black,  which  retails  for  50 
cents.  A  cheaper  quality  can  be  bought 
for  25  cents. 

In  the  matter  of  head  har- 
ness there  is  quite  a  variety 
to  select  from.  The  best  is 
undoubtedly  Spalding's  No. 
60,  which  is  made  of  the 
heaviest  oak  tanned  leather 
and  ventilated.  It  protects 
the  entire  crown  of  the 
head,  breaks  the  force  of 
any  blow  received,  and 
while  it  is  the  lightest  head 
harness  made  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  strongest.  The  price  of  No. 
60  Head  Harness  is  ^5.00.  The  next  best  is 
Spalding's  No.  50  Head  Harness,  which  has  a 
heavy  sole  leather  crown,  ventilated,  and  with 
improved  ear  pads.  This  is  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular head  harnesses  made,  and  is  used  by  many  of 
the  leading  colleges  through- 
out the  country.  The  No.  50 
sells  for  $4.00.  Spalding's 
Head  Harness  No.  30  was  de- 
signed by  H.  B.  Conibear,  No.  50  Head  Harness- 
trainer  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  crown 
piece  is  made  of  oak  tanned  leather,  molded  to 
shape;  the  ear  pieces  are  well  padded  and  the 
No,  30  Head  Harness  harness  complete  gives  ample 
protection  to  all  parts.  The  price  of  the  No.  30  is 
$3.00.  Spalding's  No.  35  Head  Harness  is  made 
of  tan  leather  and  thoroughly  padded  with  wool 
half  an  inch  thick,  with  an  elastic  to  go  under  the 
chin,  and  is  adjustable  to  any  size  head.  It  is  a 
thorough  protection  to  the  crown  and  back  of  the 
head  and  also  to  the  ears.      This  sells  for  $2.50.         No.  35  Head  Harness 


especially 
They   are 


Something  new  in  shoulder  guards  is 
shown  this  year  in  Spalding's  imcroved 
leather  pads  for  the  shoulders.  Thev  are 
made  of  heavy  leather,  well  padded,  and 
molded  to  form.  In  connection  with  their 
elbow  and  knee  pads,  they  afford  absolute 
protection.  They  cost  $4.00. 
Players  in  buying  pads  to  be 
attached  to  their  jerseys  are 
advised  to  get  Spalding's  leather 
covered  pads,  which  can  be 
attached  to  any  part  of  a  jersey, 
adapted  for  the  shoulders  and 
covered  with  tan  leather,  lined  with  heavy 
drilling  and  filled  with  pure  curled  hair.  These  pads,  for  either  the 
shoulder  or  elbow,  cost  50  cents  for  each  one. 

The  Morrill  Nose  Guard  is  made  of  the  finest 
rubber  that  can  be  procured,  and  no  metal  or 
wire  is  used  in  its  construction;  it  is  the  only 
nose  guard  which  to-day  meets  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  game.  It  also  protects  the  teeth  as 
well  as  the  nose  and  retails  for  $1.50. 

Spalding's  rubber 
mouthpiece  is  made 
of  best  quality  Para 

rubber.  It  gives  perfect  protection  to  the 
mouth  and  teeth,  and  sells  for  25  cents. 
Foot  ball  players  often  have  need  of  a 
good  bandage,  either  for  the  wrist,  knee, 
elbow  or  shoulder,  and  for 
we  illustrate  a  few  of  the 
most  popular  kinds.  The 
shoulder  cap  bandage  is 
made  in  both  cotton  and 
silk  thread,  the  former 
retailing  for  $4  00  and  the' 
latter    for    $5.50.     The    knee,     elbow    and 


Morrill  Nose  Guard. 
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anl.le  bandages  are  also  made  in  cotton   and   silk  thread,  and  sell 
$1.50    for    cotton    and    §2.00    for    silk 
thread.      The    wrist    bandages    cost    75 
cents    for    cotton    and    $1.00    for    silk. 
A   bandage    that    is 

often  used  is  one  composed  of  threads  of 
rubber  completely  covered.  It  is  light,  porous, 
>.iid  easily  applied.  The  pressure 
can  be  applied  wherever  necessary, 
following  all  depressions  or  swel- 
lings with  folding  and  unvarying 
uniformity.  One  of  these  2>^  inches 
wide  and  5  yards  long  (stretched) 
costs  75  cents,  while  one  of  the  same  U 
inches  wide,  costs  $i-oo. 

Spalding's    No.    85    Elbow    Pads    are 
made  of  solid  leather  molded  to  form  and 
lined  with  felt,  and  retail    for  90  cents 
each.     The  No.  90  Knee  Pads  are 
solid  leather  and  retail  for  $1.15  each. 
The  Hackey  Patent  Ankle 
Support      is      highly     recom- 
all  the  coaches  as  the  best  of  its 
prevents    many    injuries    to    the 
relieves     pain     immediately    and 
cures    a   sprain    in   a  remarkably    short    time. 
The  price  is  $1.00  per  pair. 

The  No.  5  "Bike"  Supporter  has  been  conceded 
by  all  as  the  only  jockey  strap  suspensory.  It  is 
clean,  comfortable  and  porous,  and  is  made  in  three 
sizes.     The  price  is  75  cents. 

Two  other  well  known  suspen- 
sories are  the  Spalding,  which  sells 
from  25  cents  to  $1.25,  according 
to  material  used,  and  the  Old  Point 
Comfort,  at  $1.00  to  $1.50,  de- 
pending on  the  material  also.  q  p  q 
The  bpalding.         Spalding's    elastic    supporters    are    used    a    great 
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deal,  and  are  a  most  neces- 
sary part  of  the  equij)- 
ment.  They  are  made  in 
several  styles,  and  cost  25 
and  50  cents  each,  depend- 
ing upon  material  used. 


The  cut  shown  herewith    illustrates  a   desirable    accom 
panyment  to  the  foregoing  supporters.     It  is  called  a  lower 
abdomen  protector,  and  is  made  of  heavy  wire,   well  pad- 
ded and  covered  with  chamois.     It  costs  $1.50 

Spalding's  Combination  Foot  Ball 
Glove  and  Wrist  Supporter  is  some- 
thing new  in  this  line.  It  is  the  inven- 
tion of  H.  B.  Conibear,  trainer  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  back  of  the  hand  is  protected  by  a  piece 
of  sole  leather,  and  any  strain  to  the  wrist  is  avoided  by  the  leather 
strap  supporter  which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  glove.  It  is  made 
for  either  hand  and  costs  $1.00. 

For  those  who  do  not  wish  such  an 
elaborate  wrist  supporter  as  the  above, 
there  are  leather  wrist  supporters  made 
in  tan  or  black  leather,  those  with  a 
single  buckle  costing  25  cents  and 
those  with  a  double  strap  and  buckle 
costing  35  cents.  Those 
with  lacings,  as  shown  herewith,  in  tan  or 
black,  cost  25  cents. 

The  Spalding  Official  Intercollegiate 
Xo.  J5  foot  ball  needs  no  comment,  and  is 
known  throughout  the  country  as  the 
"official"  ball.  It  is  used  by  all  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  should  always  be  used 
in  practice  as  well  as  in  regular  games,  as 
the  players  can  thus  accustom  themselves  to  its  "-feel."  It  retails 
for  I4.00.     There  should  always  be  a  few  extra  balls  on  hand. 


The  Way  to  Tackle  Properly. 

One  oi  the  most  essential  things  in  the  game  of  foot  ball  is  that  the 
player  snould  know  how  to  tackle  properly,  thereby  preventing  in- 
juries and  making  himself 
one  of  the  most  valuable 
men  on  the  team.  This 
can  only  be  acquired  by 
practice,  and  the  Spalding 
l?!SmE  §b  m.   £L  A  ei  m,  '^^^     -»S»§4,    A  5ll<L»  .1    Tackling    Machine    with 

the  McMaster  improve- 
ment has  been  accepted  as 
the  only  true  method  of 
teaching  the  players  how 
to  tackle.  The  tackling 
machine  has  been  in  use 
for  several  years  and  is  al- 
PLAVER  GETTING  READY  TO  TACKLE  DUMMY  most  indispensable  for  the 

training  and  coaching  of  the  team.  The  new  tackling  improvement 
was  invented  by  Mr.  John  McMaster,  trainer  of  the  Harvard  team, 
and  was  used  all  last  year 
by  them  with  a  very  suc- 
cessful ending,  and  will  be 
used  by  Yale  and  all  the 
larger  universities  and  col- 
leges this  coming  season. 
Those  who  noticed  the 
tackling  of  the  Harvard 
team  last  year  will  agree 
that  there  was  something 
that  had  given  them  the 
ability  to  tackle  in  the 
fierce  fashion  that  they 
did,   and  no   doubt  it    can  player  h  imy 

be    attributed    to    the    use   of    this  new  auacliment  tor  ihe  lackling 
dumiv  V. 


The  first  picture  shows  the  player  tackling  the  dummy,  and  in  the 
other  we  see  the  player  after  he  has  tackled  and  thrown  the  dummy. 

The  price  of  the  tackling  machine  is  $40.00,  retail.  The  price  of 
the  new  attachment  on  the  foot  ball  tackling  machine  is  $15.00.  On 
application  a  blue  print  and  drawing  of  the  tackling  machine  with 
full  description  as  to  how  to  put  same  up  will  be  forwarded  free  of 
charge  to  any  address  by  the  makers,  A.  G.  Spalding  and  Bros.,  from 
any  of  their  stores  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Denver,  Baltimore  or 
Buffalo. 


M 'master's 

INVENTION. 


ACKLING    MACHINE    CUMJ 


In  conclusion,  we  would  advise  every  boy  who  wishes  to  excel  as  a 
foot  ball  player  to  secure  a  copy  of  Spalding's  Athletic  Library  No. 
119,  •'  How  to  Play  Foot  Ball,"  edited  by  Walter  Camp.  It  contains 
a  chapter  for  beginners  and  another  on  how  to  play,  by  Mr.  Camp. 
Other  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  various  positions  on  the  team  ; 
quarter-back  play  is  treated  of  by  Phil  King,  the  famous  ex-player  of 
Princeton,  and  now  a  well  known  coach;  how  to  give  signals  is  ex- 
plained very  clearly,  and  in  addition  there  is  a  chapter  on  training 
for  foot  ball.  The  book  can  be  obtained  from  newsdealers  or  will  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  by  the  publishers,  the  American  Sports 
Publishing  Company,  16  and  r8  Park  Place,  New  York. 


THE  SPALDING  OFFICIAL 
INTERCOLLEGIATE  «"'-;S-i>^.': 

_  versit'.es,       colleges 

FOOT   BALL^^^^  f^mf^^ 

States  and  Canada. 


We  have  spared  no  expense  in  making  this  ball  perfect  in  every 
detail,  and  offer  it  as  the  finest  foot  baU  ever  produced.  Each 
ball  is  thoroughly  tested,  packed  in  a  separate  box  and  sealed, 
so  that  our  customers  are  guaranteed  a  perfect  ball  inside  when 
same  is  received  with  seal  unbroken.  A  polished  brass  foot  ball 
inflater  and  lacing  needle  will  be  packed  with  each  Intercol- 
legiate foot  ball  without  extra  charge.  Used  exclusively  in  all 
match  games  between  the  leading  colleges. 

Nom    J 5m      Price    complete,    $4,00 


A,  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


Spalding's    New    Attachment    for    Foot    Ball 
Tackling    Machine 


PLAYER    HAS    TACKLED    AND   THROWN    DUMMY. 

The  attachment  described  herein  was  invented  by  Mr.  John  McMasters, 
trainer  of  the  Harvard  foot  ball  team.  It  was  used  by  them  in  their  practice  all 
last  foot  ball  season,  and  the  Yale  team  will  use  one  this  Fall.  The  arrangement 
of  the  whole  thing  is  simplicity  itself.  When  the  dummy  is  tackled  and  tackled 
hard,  the  spring  will  bear  down  until  the  dummy  is  released,  and  you  get  exactly 
the  effect  of  tackling  a  man  and  downing  him.  It  takes  good  strong  tackling  to 
do  il  and  renders  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  learn  to  tackle  in  a  weak  care- 
less way.  It  is  universally  conceded  to  be  the  best  appliance  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  a  tackling  dummy  yet  invented,  and  the  efficiency  of  a  team  is  im- 
proved from  the  first  trial.  Those  that  noticed  the  tackling  of  the  Harvard  team 
last  year  will  agree  that  there  was  something  that  had  given  them  the  ability  to 
tackle  in  the  fiercest  fashion.  It  may  be  this  attachment  played  its  little  part. 
We  furnish  it  complete  with  block  and  attachment  spliced  to  rope  ready  to  be 
attached  to  any  tackling  machine. 

New  Attachment  for  Foot  Ball  Tackling  Machine.     Eacli,  S  I  5.00 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS, 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO  DENVER 
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Nos.  IS  and  XS 


Foot  Ball 
Jackets 


Jacket,  extra  quality, 
made  of  special  heavy 
white  duck,  sewed 
with  the  best  and 
strongest  linen,  hand- 
made eyelets,  with 
sleeves. 
No.  1.     Each,  75c. 

Jacket,    same   as   our 

No.  I,  without 

sleeves. 

No.  15.     Each,  60c. 

Foot  Ball  Jackets. 
No.  X.    .     Each,  50c. 

Foot  Ball  Jackets, 

sleeveless. 

No.    X5.     Each,   50c. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS, 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


FOOT     BALL     PANTS 


Nns    OOR  and  OMR 

MOLESKIN 

Intercollegiate  Foot  Ball  Pants,  lace  front,  made  of  the  finest  and    most  service- 
able drab  moleskin,  manufactured  expressly  for   the   purpose.     The   hips  and 
knees  are  padded  with  fine  curled  hair,  and  the  thighs  with  cane  strips. 
No.  OOR.     Per  pair,  $4.50 

No.  OMR.     Made  in  same  style  as  our  OOR,  but  of  a  cheaper  grade  of  mole- 
skin.    Per  pair,  $3.00 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


FOOT     BALL     PANTS 


CANVAS 

No.   1  p.     Good  quality  white  duck,  well  padded   throughout.      Pair,  $  (  .50 


No.  XP.     Made  of  heavy  drill  and  well  pa^ 


11  padded Per  pair,  80C. 


Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  to  any  Address. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS- 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 
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No.  VTJ 


=SpaIding's=^ 

Special  'Varsity 
Foot  Ball   Clothing 

VYTE  supplied  a  few  of  the  best 
players  with  these  pants  and 
jackets  last  season,  and  they  en- 
dorsed them  so  highly  that  we  de- 
cided this  year  to  put  them  in  our 
regular  line.  Both  are  made  scien- 
tilically  correct,  and  the  material  is 
the  lightest  and  strongest  brown 
canvas,  specially  manufactured  for 
these  goods. 

The  hips  and  knees  are  properly 
padded,  and  the  thighs  have  cane 
strips.  We  insert  an  elastic  gusset 
ill  the  armholes  of  the  jacket,  at  the 
spot  where  the  players  know  it  is  re- 
quired. 
No.  VT,     'Varsity  Foot  Ball 

Trousers.     .     .    Per  pair,  $2.00 
Xo.  VJ.     'Varsity  Foot  Ball 

Jackets,  sleeveless.     Each,     .90 

SPALDING'S 

^VARSITY   UNION 

SUIT 

Made  up  of  our  'Varsity  Pants  and 
Jacket,  connected  by  a  substantial 
elastic  belt.  This  suit  will  give  excel- 
lent satisfaction.  It  conforms  to 
each  movement  of  the  body  and 
makes  an  ideal  outfit  in    every  way. 

No.  VTJ.     'Varsity  Union  Foot 
Ball  Suit.     Complete,  $5.00 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


Spalding's  Foot  Ball  Ankle  Brace 


The  brace  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  finely  tempered 
steel  joined  at  the  point  shown  by  white  spot  almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  cut.  The  brace  is  not  visible,  as 
it  is  placed  between  the  lining  and  the  leather.  It 
absolutely  prevents  turning  of  the  ankle,  and  has 
been  most  thoroughly  tested  in  actual  play  by  the 
Yale  team.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  free  action 
of  the  ankle,  and  although  adding  nothing  materially 
to  the  weight  of  the  shoe,  is  strong  enough  to  prop- 
erly protect  the  ankle  against  serious  injury.  Can 
be  put  in  your  shoes  by  any  shoemaker. 

No,  3.     Ankle  Brace.     Per  pair,   50c. 

Handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  of  Sporting  Goods  sent  free  to  any  address. 


A.  a  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


Spalding's  Improved  Foot  Ball  Shoes 

On  all  our  foot  ball  shoes  we  are  now  putting  the  new  style  cleats,  as  shown  in 
cut.  After  a  thorough  test  last  season  bv  a  few  of  the  leading  players,  they 
unanimously  declare  tliem  the  best  cleats  e\er  put  on  i  shoe  All  our  orders  so 
far  this  season  from  college  teams  insist  on 
our  new  style  cleats  lor  the  shoes 


THE    'VARSITY    SHOE 

Finest  Russet  Calfskin.     New  style  cleats  on  sole  and  heel,  high  cut  and  hand- 
made throughout.     Equipped  with  Spalding's  Foot  Ball  Ankle  Brace. 
No.  AM.     Per  pair,  $6.75 

THE    CLUB    SPECIAL    SHOE 

Russet  Leather,  machine  sewed,  with  new  stj'le  cleats  on  heel  and  sole. 

No.  A2.     Per  pair,  $4.50 

Sprinting  Shoe,  extremely  light,  otherwise  same  as  our  No.  A2. 

No.  A-2S.     Per  pair,  $4..50 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEV  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


Spalding's  Improved  Foot  Ball  Shoes 

On  all  our  foot  bal!  shoes  we  are  now  putting  the  new  style  cleats,  as  shown  in 
cut.  After  a  thorough  test  last  season  by  a  few  of  the  leading  players,  they 
unanimously  declare  them  the  best  cleats  ever  put  on  a  shoe.  AH  our  orders  so 
far  this  season  from  college  teams  insist  on 
our  new  style  cleats  for  the  shoes. 


THE    SPALDING    FOOT    BALL    SHOE 

Finest  kangaroo  leather,  with  circular  reinforce  on  sides.     New  style  cleats  on 

heel  and  sole,  and  hand-made  throughout.     Our  highest  quality  shoe.     Every 

pair  warranted. 

No.  A2-0.     Per  pair,  $7.50 

Sprinting  Shoe,  extremely  light,  otherwise  same  as  our  No.  A2-0. 

No.  A2-0S.     Per  pair,  $7.50 

THE    AMATEUR    SPECIAL    SHOE 

Russet  leather,  machine  sewed,  new  style  cleats. 
No.  A3.     Per  pair,  $3.50 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


The  Spalding  Foot  Ball  Stockings 


The   highest  quality  stock- 
ings are  all  wool,  heavy  ribbed, 
full    fashioned,    hug    the    leg 
closely  but   comfortably,    and 
are  very  durable.     Colors:   Black. 
Navy,  Maroon  and  Scarlet,  and  any 
special  colors  to  order. 
No.  3-0.     Plain  colors.    Pair,  $1.50 
No,  3-0.    Striped,    any   colors,    to 
order  only,    .     .     •     Pair,  $1.75 
RIBBED  STOCKINGS 
Colors:   Black,  Navy,  Maroon,  Royal  I'.luu 
and  Scarlet. 

Heavy,      .      Pair,  $1.00 
Medium  weight,  .80 

Good  weight,     .         .60 
Cotton,     .     .     .         .25 

STRIPED    STOCKINGS 

Heavyweight,     .     .     .     Per  pair,  $1.35 
Medium  weight,       .     .  "  1. 10 

Colors  :   Scarlet  and  Black,  Maroon  and  White,  Royal  Blue  and 

White,   Royal  Blue  and  Black,   Orange  and    Black,   Navy  Blue 

and  Red,  Black  and  White. 


No.    iR. 

No.  2R. 
No.  3R. 
No.  4R. 


No.  iRS. 
No.  2RS. 


Handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  mailed  free  to  any  address. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


Spalding's   No.    60 
Double    Crown    Head    Harness 


Patented  March  11,  1902. 


The  latest  improved  protection  for  the  head;  made  of  the 
heaviest  English  oak  tanned  leather;  ventilated.  It  protects  the 
entire  crown  of  the  head,  breaks  the  force  of  any  blow  received, 
and  while  it  is  the  lightest  weight  head  harness  made  it  is  at 
the  same  time  the  strongest. 

No.  60.     Each,  $5.00 

Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  to  any  Address 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


DENVER 


Spalding's  Improved 
No.  50  Head  Harness 

Heavy  sole  leather  crown ; 
ventilated  and  v/ith  improved 
ear  pads;  used  with  great 
success  last  year,  and  one  of 
the  most  popular  head  har- 
nesses made.  Ijsjd  by  the 
leading  colleges  throughout 
the  country. 

No.  50.     Each,  $4.00 


Spalding's  Head  Harness 

This  style  head  harness  is  the 
highest  and  most  comfortable 
to  wear  of  anv  head  guard  yet 
devised.  It  is  made  of  tan 
leather  and  thoroughly  padded 
with  wool  felt  half  an  inch 
thick,  with  an  elastic  to  go 
under  the  chin,  and  is  adjust- 
able to  any  size  head.  It  is  a 
thorough  protection  to  the 
crown  and  back  of  the  head,  also  to  the  ears. 
No.  35.     Each,  $2.50 


A,  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


Spalding's 
Head    Harness   No.   30 


Designed  by  H.  B.  Conibear,  trainer,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  The  crown  piece  is  made 
of  oak  tanned  leather  molded  to  shape.  The 
ear  pieces  are  well  padded,  and  the  harness 
complete  gives  ample  protection  to  all  parts. 
A  very  light  harness,  yet  amply  strong. 
No.  30.     Each,  $3.00 

Handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  to  any  address. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


Spalding's  Improved  Sole  Leather 
Pads  for   Shoulders 


FELT    LINED 


Made  of  heavy  leather  well  padded  and  molded 
to  form.  Used  in  connection  with  our  elbow  and 
knee  pads  they  afford  absolute  protection  to  the 
joints  most  liable  to  injury  on  the  foot  ball  field. 
Easily  and  quickly  adjusted. 

No.  25.       For  both  shoulders.      Complete,  $4.00 


Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  Mailed  Free 
to  any  Address 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


Spalding's 
Leather    Covered     Pads 


No.    I 


No.    2 


These  adjustable  pads  are  hand-made  and  con- 
siderably better  than  any  we  have  furnished 
before.  Can  be  readily  attached  to  any  part  of 
a  jersey,  but  are  especially  adapted  to  the 
shoulders  and  elbows.  Covered  with  tan 
leather,  lined  with  heavy  drilling  and  tilled  with 
pure  curled  hair. 


No.  1. 

Shoulder  Pad. 

Each,  50c. 

Pair,  $  1  -OO 

No.  2. 

Elbow  Pad. 

50c. 

I.OO 

Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  to  any  Address 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


MORRILL'S  NOSE  MASK 


Morrill's  Nose  Mask  is  made  of  the  finest  rubber,  and  no 
wire  Lr  metal  is  used  in  its  construction.  It  has  become  a  neces- 
sity on  every  foot  liall  team,  and  affords  al)solute  protection  to 
the  nose  and  teeth. 

No.    I.         Nose  Mask,  regulation  size.      Each,   $1.50 
No.    1 13.     Nose  Mask,  youths'  size.  '•  1.50 

SPALDING'S    RUBBER    MOUTHPIECE 


This  mouthpiece  is  made  of  best  quality  Para  rubber.    Gives 
perfect  protection  to  the  mouth  and  teeth. 

No.   2.      Mouthpiece.     Each,   25c. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


Spading's  Sole  Leather  Shin  Giinrds 

Made  of  heavy  sole  leather  cor- 
rugated and  molded  to  shape  but 
flexible  so  that  they  will  conform 
to  any  size  leg.  The  new  method 
of  attaching  the  light  but  strong 
straps  permits  the  guards  to  be 
bound  lightly  to  leg  and  prevent 
them  from  getting  loose  or  shift- 
ing. A  very  light  guard,  but  gives 
absolute  protection  to  the  shins. 

No.  30.     Sole  leather.     Per  pair,  $1.30 


Spalding's 
Fibre  Shin  Guard 

Made  of  specially  prepared 
fibre  and  molded  to  form.  A 
very  light  and  durable  and 
snugly  fitting  guard. 

No.  40.     Fibre   Guard,   $1.35 

Handsomelv  Illustiated  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  to  any  Address 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


Spalding's  Foot  Ball  Shin  Guards 

'mm 


a 


.*ll 


Canvas,  length  9  inches. 
No.   8.     IVr  pair,   50c. 


Canvas,  length  12  inches, 
No.  9.     Per  pair,  75c. 

Canvas,  length  12  inches. 
No.    10.     Per  pair,  90c. 

Moleskin,  length  12  inches. 
No.  20.     Per  pair,  $1.15 

Spalding's  Improvd  Sole  Leather  Pads 

FELT    LINED 

The  Nos.  85 
and  90  pads  are 
made  of  heavy 
leather,  molded 
to  form  and 
lined  with  felt. 
Q_u  i  c  k  1  y  ad- 
justed and  as 
easily  taken  off. 

No.   85 

No.  85.    Elbow  Pads.     Each,  $    .90     Pair,  $1  .80 
No.  90.    Knee  Pads.  ''         1.15       "       2.30 


No.  90 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


Spalding's  Elastic  Foot  Ball  Belt 


^■'■:t .. 


■^^      ftrfji* 


Our  Elastic  Bells  stretch  with  the  length  of  body 
and  may  be  attached  to  jacket  and  pants,  thus  form- 
ing one  continuous  suit.  By  closely  fitting  the  body 
the  opposing  player  has  less  chance  of  tackling. 
They  allow  perfect  freedom  in  all  positions. 
No.    I.     Width  6  inches.     Each,  $2 

Leather  Foot  Ball  Belts 


i  y^  inch,  heavy  leather.     New  style  nickeled  harness 
buckle.     Colors :  Tan,  Orange  and  Black. 

No.  728.     Each,  50c. 
i>^  in.,  nickel  harness  buckle.  Colors:  Tan  or  Orange. 

No.  754.     Each,  25c. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


Elbow  Bandage 

In  ordering,  give  circum- 
ference above  and  below 
tlbov/,  and  state  whether 
for  light  or  strong  pressure. 
No.  2.  Cotton  thread,  $1.30 
No.  2k.    Silk  thread,      2.00 

Ankle  Bandage 

In  ordering,  give  circum- 
ference around  ankle  and 
over  instep,  and  state  if 
light  or  strong  pressure  is 
desired. 

No.  5.   Cotton  thread,  $1.50 
No.  ^A.    Silk  thread,      2.00 

Knee  Cap  Bandage 

In  ordering  give  circum- 
ference below  knee,  at  knee 
and  just  above  knee,  and 
state  if  light  or  strong  pres- 
sure is  desired. 
No.  4.  Cotton  thread,  $  1. 1^0 
No.  4A.    Silk  thread,      2.00 


d  fni    bcrtutifally  illustrated  catalogue,  free. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


Shoulder    Cap 
Bandage 

In   ordering,   give   circumfer- 
ence around   arm   and  chest. 

No.    I 

Cotton    thread, 

$4.00 

No.  lA 
Silk  thread, 

$5.50 

Spalding's  Elastic  Bandage 

Composed   of    threads   of  rubber, 
completely  covered.      Light,    por- 
ous   and    easily 
applied.       The 
pressure   can  be 
applied     where- 
ever  necessary,  following  all  depressions  or  swell- 
ings   with     folding     and     unvarying     uniformity. 
Quickly  secured  by  inserting  end  under  last  fold. 
No.  25.   Width  2%  in.,  5  yards  long  (stretched)  $  .75 
No.  30.   Width  3      in.,  5  yards  long  (stretched)     i.oo 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS, 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


Spalding's  Combination  Foot  Ball 

Glove  and  Wrist 

Supporter 


Patented  June  17,  1902 

Designed  by  H.  B.  Conibear,  Trainer,  University 
of  Chicago.  The  back  of  the  hand  is  protected  by 
a  piece  of  sole  leather  and  any  strain  to  the  wrist 
is  avoided  by  leather  strap  supporter  which  forms 
the  upper  part  of  the  glove.  The  glove  does  not 
interfere  with  the  free  use  of  the  hand,  and  those  in 
use  last  season  were  highly  commended  by  the 
players. 

No.  I .     Made  for  right  or  left  hand.     Each,  $1  .GO 

Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  to  any  Address 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEV  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


Leather  Wrist  Supporters 


""^•H-TV^  ,,„„  ,„ 


No.  100 


No.  300 


No.  200 


Single  strap  and  buckle,  tan  or  black. 
No.    100.     Each,  25c. 

Double  strap  and  buckle,  tan  or  black. 
No.  200.     Each,  35c. 

Laced  Supporter,  tan  or  black. 
No.  300.     Each,  25c. 

Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  to  any  Address 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


Spalding's  Elastic  Supporter 


No.   2  N.i.    3 

No.  2.     With  elastic  pieces  on  side,        .         50c. 
No.  3.     Same  as  No.  2,  but  open  mesh  front,   50c. 

Spalding's   Supporter 

No.   1.  Made  of  best  Canton  flannel,  one  in  box,  25c. 
No.  X,  Same  style  as  No.  i,         .         .         .  15c. 

Lower  Abdomen  Protector 

Made   of  heavy  wire,    well   padded    and 

covered  with  chamois. 
To  be  used  with  either  of  the  above  sup- 
porters. 
No.  4  No.  4.     Each,  $1 .50 

Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  to  any  Address 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 
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The  "Spalding" 


Old  Point  Comfort 


THE         SPALDING 
Non-elastic  bands,  knitted  sack. 
Elastic  buttock  bands,  knitted  sack. 
Elastic  bands,  knitted  sack. 
Elastic  bands,  silk  sack,     . 
Fine  sll]c  sacki'satin  top.    . 
Silk  bapSs,  finest  silk  sack. 


No.  70. 
No.  71. 
No.  72. 
No.  735 
No.  75. 
No.  76. 


"OLD        POINT        COMFORT 

No.  2.     Lisle  thread  sack 

No.  3.     Fine  silk  sack,  satin  trimmings 

No.  4.     Silk  bands,  satin  trimmings,  finest  silk  sack. 


eaT.Novjo'fl? 

Liike  Jockey  Strap 


Each,  $  .25 
.35 
.50 
.75 
1.00 
1.25 


Each,  $1.00 
1.25 
1.50 


BIKE        JOCKEY        STRAP        SUSPENSORY 
For    cyclists,    athletes,   base    ball,    foot   ball,   tennis  players,   etc.      All 
elastic;    no   buckles.     Clean,    comfortable   and   porous.      Three    sizes- 
small,  to  fit  waist  22  to  28  inches;  medium,  30  to  38  inches;  large,  40  to 

48  inches. 
No.  5.     Bike  Jockey  Strap  Suspensory Each,  75c. 

Handsomely     Illustrated     Catalogue    Mailed   Free     to     any    Address 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


WRI3T    BANDAGE 


Give  circumference  around  smallest  part  of  wrist, 
and  state  whether  for  light  or  strong  pressure. 

No.  6.         Cotton  thread,  $  .75 
No.  6A.      Silk  thread.  i.oo 

THE  HACKEY  PATENT  ANKLE  SUPPORT 

Patented  May  12,  1897 


A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.  S(3le  Licensees 

Made  of  soft  tanned  leather  and  worn  over  stocking. 

It  relieves  pain  immediately  and  cures  a  sprain  in  a 

remarkably  short  time. 

No.  H.     Per   pair,  $i.oo 

Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  to  any  Address 
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THE     SPALDING 
RUGBY     "SPECIAL" 


RUGBY  SPECIAL,  No.  A 


A  substantial  ball  in  every  detail.  Made  of  specially 
tanned  imported  grain  leather  and  put  together  in  a 
most  thorough  manner.  Superior  in  style  and  quality 
to  the  many  balls  put  on  the  market  in  imitation  of 
our  Official  No.  J  5  Ball. 

Each  ball  put  up  in  a  separate  box 
and    sealed.        Fully    guaranteed. 

No.  A,   Rugby  Special  Foot  Ball,  J^a.^O 

Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  to  any  Address 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


RUGBY     FOOT     BALL 


Good  quality  leather 
case,  substantially 
made.  Each  ball 
packed  complete  i  n 
separate  box  and 
sealed. 

No    S 

Regulation     Size 

$1.50 


RUGBY     FOOT     BALL 


Trade    mark   quality. 
Leather    case.      Each 
ball  complete   in    sep- 
arate box.     ■ 

No.    D 

Regulation     Size 

$1.00 
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A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


RUGBY     FOOT     BALL 


Selected  fine  grain 
leather  case.  Well 
made  and  will  give  ex- 
cellent satisfaction. 
Each  ball  packed  com- 
plete in  separate  box 
and  sealed. 

No.  B 

Regulation       Size 

f2.oo 


(*^.-^r»i 


RUGBY     FOOT     BALL 


Well  made  leather 
case.  Standard  trade 
mark  quality.  Each 
ball  complete  in  sep- 
arate box. 

No.   C 

Regulation    Size 
$i.oo 
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A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 
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The     Spalding 
"Official"     Gaelic     Ball 


Gseiic  No.   K 

npHE  material  and  workmanship  are  of  the  highest 
quality  and  fully  guaranteed.  Each  ball  is 
packed  complete  with  a  pure  Para  rubber  guaranteed 
bladder,  a  foot  ball  inflater  and  a  lacing  needle  in 
sealed  box,  and  contents  guaranteed  perfect  if  seal 
is  unbroken. 

No.  K,     "  Official  "  Gaelic  Foot  Ball,  $5.00 


A.  G,  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


The    Spalding 
"Official"    Association     Ball 


Association  Nu.  L 

npHE  cover  of  our  No.  L  Ball  is  constructed  in   eight  sections 
with    capless  ends,   neat  in  appearance   and  very  service- 
able.     Material    and    workmanship    are    of    highest  quality  and 
fully  guaranteed.      Each    ball  is    packed  complete  in  sealed  box 
I     with  pure  Para  rubber  guaranteed  bladder,   foot  ball  inflater  and 
I     lacing  needle.      Contents  guaranteed  if  seal  is  unbroken. 

No.  L.      "  Official  "  Association   Foot  Ball,  $5.00 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


Association     Foot     Balls 

TRADE-MARK  QUALITY 


Association  No,  O 

Our  No.  O  Ball  is  extremely  well  made  and  will  give 
excellent  satisfaction.  The  cover  is  made  of  best 
grade  English  leather  and  the  bladder  of  pure  Para 
rubber  fully  guaranteed.  Each  ball  packed  complete 
in  sealed  box. 

No.  O.     Regulation  size,  $3.00 

No.  N.     Well  made  of  good  quality  leather.    Packed 
complete  in  sealed  box.     Regulation  size,  $1.50 

Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  to  any  Address 
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Rubbins: 
Stuff 


Nearly  all  foot  ball  players  have 
trouble  in  securing  rubbing  stuff 
that  answers  all  the  purposes  re- 
quired, and,  as  a  general  rule, 
preparations  are  used  that  are  not 
up  to  the  standard.     We  have  had 


XLCR 


Witch    Hazel 


tested  and  know  that  it  is,  without  question,  the  best  rubbing 
stuff  on  the  market  to-day.  It  has  been  tried  by  many  promi- 
nent players  who  pronounce  it  the  best  ever  bottled.  Besides 
having  advantages  for  immediately  removing  stiffness  and 
sprains,  it  is  likewise  generally  used  for  bruises,  cuts  and  stiff- 
ness of  the  muscles  of  all  kinds.  It  is  manufactured  for  us  by 
the  International  Witch  Hazel  Distilling  and  Bottling  Co.,  of 
New  York. 

Orders   for  individual  bottles   are  supplied  by  A.  G. 
Spalding  &  Bros,  at  their  diiiferent  stores. 

For  trainers  at  colleges,  schools  or  clubs,  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing prices,  and  we  pay  the  express  or  freight  charges: 


Cases  containing  Two  Dozen  Pints, 
Cases  containing:  One  Dozen  Quarts, 


$10  00 

9  50 


American  Sports  Publishing  Company 
16  and  18  Park  Place /feiv  York 


#- 


The  Spaldinp.  League  Ball  has  been  the 
Official  Bale  oi  the  National  League  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  must  be 
usea  in  all  games.  It  is  also  used  exclusively 
by  ail  the  leading  colleges  and  athletic  clubs. 

When  buying  athletic  goods  always  insist  upon  seeing  the  Spalding  trademark 
r.aid.  do  not  be  persuaded  to  accept  something  offered  as  "  just  as  good." 


Field   Hockey 


The  game  of  Field  Hockey, 
which  was  only  introduced  in 
America  last  spring,  already  bids 
fair  to  become  the  premier  sport 
among  the  students  of  the  vari- 
ous women's  colleges  of  this 
country.  It  is  now  being  played 
at  Vassar,  Smith,  Radcliffe.Wel- 
lesley  and  Bryn  Mawr.  At  one 
college  alone  five  hundred  mem- 
bers enrolled  in  the  first  hockey 
club,  and  the  interest  of  the 
players  has  never  flagged  from  the  first  game.  It  is  not  exclusively  a  woman's 
ilUne,  however,  and  in  England,  the  home  of  the  sport,  it  is  played  by  both  men 
gind  women,  and  mixed  clubs  are  very  popular.  During  last  December  alone  549 
important  matches  were  reported  there,  and  it  is  proving  a  strong  rival  to  foot  ball 
sun  ngthe  men  and  boys.  Matches  are  played  not  only  between  the  various  schools 
ill.' J  colleges,  but  between  elevens  representing  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and 
VVales,  and  international  ones  are  participated  in  by  players  from  France,  Germany 
and  Belgium.  To  those  in  need  of  vigorous  and  healthful  out-of-doors  exercise, 
the  p.a.ne  is  recommended  highly.  Its  healthful  attributes  are  mainfold  and  the  in- 
ter^ot  of  player  and  spectator  alike  is  kept  active  throughout  the  progress  of  the 
gam-::  Practice  will  give  to  the  player  the  wrist  of  a  fencer  and  the  accuracy  of 
a  golfei ,  while  the  game,  owing  to  the  number  engaged  at  a  time,  eleven  on  a  side, 
affords  active  participation  to  a  great  many.  When  better  known  here,  it  will  no 
doubt  be  played  not  alone  at  the  colleges,  but  clubs  will  be  formed  and  it  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  men  as  well.  Physical  educators  agree  as  to  its  value  as  an  exercise, 
and  eventually  it  will  prove  one  of  our  most  popular  autumn  games.  Expensive 
paraphernalia  is  not  required,  and  this  fact  will  encourage  many  to  take  up  the 
game  who  otherwise  might  not  care  to  do  so. 

A  complete  description  of  Field  Hockey,  illustrated  with  pictures  showing  points  of 
play;  information  for  players,  and  the  official  rules,  will  be  found  in  No.  154  of  Spald- 
ing's Athletic  Library,  which  wiil  De  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  10  cents. 

Send  for  Spalding' s  handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue^  free  to  any  address. 
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SPALDING'S  FIELD  HOCKEY  STICKS 


No.  7— The  Spalding  "  Horsehide  Grip  "  Regulation  Stick.  Ash  hend»  pieced  r:ittan 

cane  handle,  whipped,  red  rubber  inserted.  Superb  quality  and  finish.  Each,  ^310 
No.  5A— The  Spalding  "R.R  C."  Regulation  Stick.     Ash  head,  pieced  rattan  cane 

handle,  whipped,  red  rubber  inserted.  A  first-class  stick  in  every  way.  Each,  $3.00 
No.  6— The  Spalding  "  Cork  Grip  "  Regulation  Stick.    Ash  head,  pieced  rattan  cane 

handle,  whipped.  Best  material  and  workmanship  throughout.  .  Each,  $3.00 
No.  5— The    Spalding  "  C.R.C."  Regulation    Stick.     Ash   head,   pieced  rattan    cane 

handle,  whipped,  turned  knob.  Very  well  made  and  finely  finished.  Each,  $2.50 
No.  4— The   Spalding  "  A. R.C."  Regulation    Stick.     Ash    head,  pieced    rattan  cane 

handle,  whipped.     Will  give  excellent  satisfaction Each,  $2.00 

No.  3— The  Spalding  "A.M.C."  Ash  head,  with  solid  one-piece  malacca  cane  handle, 

whipped.     A  well  made  stick Each,  $1.50 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS^New  York^Chicago^Denvef 


SPALDING'S  FIELD  HOCKEY  STICKS 


No.  2S-The  "  Applebee  OO  "  Regulation  Stick.  Ash  head,  rattan  cine  1':*"^'^- 
whipped.     Spalding  trade-mark  quality.     Finest  material.  .         .       tach,  $^.W 

No.  2B-The  "  Applebee  O  "  Regulation  Stick.  Plain  ash,  wound  with  le^^'^er  end 
and  whipped.    Spalding  trade-mark  quality.    Epecially  for  ladies   use.     li.ach,?)l.ou 

No.  2A-The  Spalding  "  A.  D.  T."  Regulation  Stick.  Ash  head,  ash  handle,  dove- 
tail, spliced  aud  whipped.     A  popular  stick.     Well  made.  .         .       l^ach,  ;|l.5U 

No.  2L-The  Spalding  "A.  L.  G."  Regulation  Stick.  Plain  ash  ^i^ndle  wjith 
leather  .<;rip  and  whipping.     Very  serviceable  and  well  finished.       .        tach,  ^l.OU 

No.  2— The  Spalding  *'  Practice  Pound"  Stick.  Plain  ash,  whipped  handle,^  Good 
quality  material i 


Each,  $1.50 


No.  1-The  Spalding  "  Practice  "  Stick.     Plain  ash,  scored  handle,  well  made. 

Each,  $1.00 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS.^New  Yorfc^Chicaf ©^Denver 


Spalding's    Field    Hockev    Balls 


No.  A 

No.  A.     The  Spalding  Field  Hockey  Ball  is 

made  similar  to  a  cricket  ball,  but  covered 

with   white    leather    and  white    enameled. 

Conforms  to  rules,  and  uniform  in  quality. 

No.  A.     Each,  $2.50 

No.  B.     Regulation  Ball,  similar  to  our  No.  A, 
but  not  as  high  quality  material. 
No.  B.     Each,  $1.75 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


Spalding's     Field    Hockey    Balls 


No.  C 

No.  C.     Composition    Ball,  superior   quality. 
Will  give  good  satisfaction. 

No.  C.     Each,  $i.oo 

No.  D.     Practice   Ball,  solid  rubber,  painted 
white. 

No.  D.     Each,   50  cents 

Send  for  Spalding's  Complete  Catalogue  of  Athletic  Sports,  free. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YOPK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


A^?nd  Winder  tZr  '^^.T"  "^^^  of  Spalding's  new  catalogue  of  Fall 
inf.r^r.^A  K  uif  ^-  /'  contains  80  pages  of  interest  to  everybody 
nterested  in  healthy,  manly  pastimes-foot  ball,  skating,  golf,  athletics 
hockey,  polo,  fencing    boxing,  bag  punching,  club  swinging,  etc      The 

con^ainin^.  ;fr;  ''•'  ^'^  ^^  ""'^.^'^  P""^^^  °"  handsome^aper,  ani 
sent  nn  r  ^.  illustrations  of  everything  made  in  the  athletic  line,  w  11  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  5  cents  to  defray  postage.  Spalding's  miniature  cata- 
logue will  be  sent  to  any  address  free.     Address  A.  G.  SPALDING  & 

Ba^dmo;:.Buffat.'''  '°'^°""^  "'"^  =  ^^"  ^^^'^^  ^^-^S^'   ^^^ ^ 


PUBLISHED 


^"o^n'^thlv    SPALDING'S  ATHLETIC  LIBRARY 


PRICE 
TEN  CENTS 


No.  142 — Physical  Traiiiiiig  Siiiiplijied.  l!y 
Prof.  E.  B.  Warman,  the  well-known  physical 
culture  e.xpert,  is  a  complete,  thorough  and  prac- 
licnl  book  where  the  whole  man  is  considered — 
hiain  and  body.      No  apparatus  required. 

No.  143 — Indian  Cliibx  and 
Dmnb-Bells.  Written  by  J.  H. 
Dougherty,  amateur  champion 
<){  America.  Clearly  illustrated. 
No.  U\—Iloiu  to  Pumlt  iiic 
Hag  One  of  the  best  of  indoor 
exercises.  J'.very      movement 

shown. 

No.  \^^—OfJ^cial  Athletic  Almanac.  Com- 
])ilcd  by  J.  E.  Sullivan,  Secretary-Treasurer  (.f 
tlie  Amateur  Athletic  Union.  It  is  the  only  an- 
imal publication  now  issued  that  contains  a  coni- 
l>lele  list  of  amateur  best-on-records.  Contents 
also  c(jmprise  photos  of  leading  athletes,  with  a 
a  list  of  champions  since  187G. 

No.  14c — Hoiv  to  Play  Roller  Polo.  Contains 
the  official  1 '.lies,  how  to  play  the  different  posi- 
tiiiiis,  pictures  of  leading  players  and  officials. 
No.  147 — Indoor  Base  Pall.  Contains 
playing  rules, pictures  of  leading  teams, 
special  articles,  including  one  on  in- 
door base   ball   for   women. 

l^o.lA^— Official  Koque  iiitide.  The 
official  publication  of  the  National 
Roque  Association. 

No,  149— /Anc  to  Take  Care  of  the 
A  book  for  all  who  value  health. 
W^—Spalding's  Official  Base  Hall  Guide. 
Edited  by  Henry  Chadwick,  the  "  Father  of 
Base  -Ball,"  is  the  official  publication  of  liase 
ball.  Complete  records,  pictures  of  champion 
teams,  official  rules  and  an  article  on  "Base  Ball 
(government  of  the  Future,"  by  A.  G.  Spalding. 
No.  lh\—S/>alding''s  Lawn  Ten- 
nis Annual.  Compiled  by  J. 
Family  Paret.  Contains  the  official 
statistics,  photographs  of  leading 
plaj'ers,  special  articles  on  how  lu 
play  the  game  and  a  review  of  im- 
portant tournaments,  official  rules, 
useful  articles  on  the  management 
of  tournaments,  instructions  for  the  handicapper, 
and  other  valuable  information. 

No.  1.52 — Table  Tennis.  Table  tennis  is  now 
the  rage,  and  how  to  play  it  is  told  very  accu- 
rately with  strokes  shown  by  an  expert. 

No.  ITiZ-Of/icial  Intercollegiate  A  .A  .A.  Hand- 
look.  ^  Contains  official  rules  that  govern  intcr- 
(  ollegiate  events  and  all  intercollegiate  records. 
No.  154 — English  P'icld  Hockey.  To  those  in 
need  of  vigorous  and  healthful  out-of-doors  ex- 
ercise, the  game  is  recommended  highly.  Its 
healthful  attributes  are  manifold  aiid  the  in- 
terest of  player  and  spectator  alike  is  kept  active 
throughout  the  progress  of  the  game. 


No.    155  —  Ho%v   to   Play    Coif. 
Photographic  interview  with  J  as.  ^■ 
]5raid,  champion  of  England.     H.   '^; 
Vardon  tells  how  to  play  the  game,  /  • 
with  illustrations;   rules,  pictures-  " - 

No.  \a^— Athletes'  Guide.  One 
of  the  most  complete  on  the  subject 
that  has  ever  appeared.  Valuable  advice,  im- 
portant A.  A.  U.  rules  and  their  explanations, 
how  to  train,  etc.  The  illustrations  comprise 
many  exclusive  photos  showing  champions  in 
action. 

No.  Vu—Hoiv  to  Play  Lawn  Tennis.  By  J. 
]\Trmly_Parct.  A  complete  description  of  lawn 
t(;nnis  is  found  in  this  book;  a  history  of  the 
game;  a  lesson  for  beginners  and  instructions 
lor  making  every  stroke. 

No.  158 — Indoor  and  Outdoor  Gymnastic 
Games.  Compiled  by  Prof.  A.  j\I.  Chesley,  the 
well  known  Y.M.C.A.  physical  director.  Valu- 
alde  to  indoor  and  outdoor  gymnasiums,  schools, 
uutiiigs,  and  gatherings  where  there  are  a  num- 
ber to  be  amused.  Contains  instructions  for 
over  100  games. 

No.  -[m—Oficial  Toot  Ball 
Cuide.  Edited  by  WalterCamp. 
The  only  publication  containing 
the  official  rules  under  which 
every  game  is  played.  Besides 
the  illustrations  of  leading  teanss 
(embracing  portraits  of  over  2, .500 
player.s),  it  contains  a  fund  of  general  foot  ball  in- 
lormation  for  beginners,  spectators  and  experts 

No.  \m-Oficial  Hasket  Ball  Cuide.  By  G.  T. 
Hepbron.  Photos  r'  the  leading  amateur  teams, 
basket  ball  in  the  i.ast  and  West,  official  rules. 

No.  161— 7V«  Minutes'  E.vercise  for  the  Busy 
Man.  By  Dr.  Luther  Gulick,  one  of  the  foremost 
exponents  of  physical  culture.  A  concise  and 
complete  course  of  physical  education  forborne 
use  which  renders  it  unnecessary  to  apply  for 
advice  in  order  to  become  healthy  and  athletic. 
The  book  was  published  to  supplant  the  many 
so-called  schools  of  physical  education. 

No.  1G2 — Ho7v  to  Become  a 
Bo.ver.  A  book  that  is  sure  to 
fulfil  all  demands.  Contains  over 
70  pages  of  illustrations  showing 
all  the  latest  blows  from  photo- 
graphs posed  by  Prof.  Wm.  El- 
mer and  partner.  They  are  so 
arranged  that  any  two  boys  can 
become  proficient  boxers  by  following  them 
c'osely.  Photographs  of  all  the  leading  American 
boxers  is  a  feature,  and  rules  are  given  that  gov- 
ern all  contests.     No  boy  should  be  without  it. 

No.  1G3 — How  to  Become  a  Bowler.  By  S. 
Karpf_  Secretary  of  the  American  Bowling  Con- 
gress,    Official  rules  and  articles  of  interest. 


)mitted  on  ,  boA 


ist  h 


^numbered  and  brought  up  to  date. 


AMERICAN   SPORTS    PUBLISHING    CO.,    '^  ""'n^VySIrk'''^^^^ 

See   inside   page   of  front    cover    for    additional  nuntbers 


This  is  a  fac-siniile  of  the  grand  prize  awarded  to  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros,  for  the 
finest  and  most  complete  line  of  athletic  goods  exhibited  at  the  Universal  Expo- 
sition, Paris,  1900.  We  have  brought  this  medal  to  America  in  competition  a\  ith 
the  leading  makers  of  the  world.  It  is  the  highest  award  given  for  any  exhibit 
and  is  exclusively  granted  for  the  best  goods  in  that  particular  class. 


Spalding's  Athletic  Goods  were  used  exclusively  in  all  the  athletic  events  in  the 
Stadium  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition  in  1901.  Spalding's  athletic  goods  are 
standard    of    quality  and   ofhcialiy   recognized   as   such   by    tb.e   leading   governing 

bodies. 


The  Spalding  Official  League  Pase  Ball,  Intercollegiate  Eoot  Pall, 
Gxdic  Foot  Pall,  Association  Foot  Ball,  Basket  Ball.  Indoor  P>ase 
Bail,  Polo  Ball,  Boxing  Gloves,  Athletic  Implements. 
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